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CA.3 - Kighth Session of the Assembly of the League 
ended on Tuesday. There are now two distinct 
Kingswag 2M DS Of opinion in the League—the camp of those who 
jew Pro. mielieve, or pretend, that the League has declined, and 
— the camp of those who hold that though the League is 
progressing slowly it is truly progressing and was never 

30W ani ies . é : 
ith Miler Stronger than it is now. We ourselves are in this second 
‘inp Beamp. We cannot be in doubt about the growing 
trength and importance of the League, because even 
while contemplating the renewed _ ill-fecling between 
L France and Germany, we recognize that even this ill- 
L teling, disappointing though it is, has aroused no fear 
1 violent complications. There could not have been 


mF 


wich freedom from anxiety if the League had not been in 
existence. The most striking fact of the session has been 


the emergence in an almost solid phalanx of the smaller 


ply " B Powers who have attacked the Great Powers for what is 

e enti Balleged to be their calculated dilatoriness in promoting 

ation a H peace in accordance with League principles and for their 

arRiED ff abit of conducting private negotiations. 

wheats * X* a a 

£1,000% Although we cannot admit that the charges have been 
_, petoved, we see nothing but good in the courage and inde- 

1 or w § Pendence of the smaller Powers. It would be fatal to the 

__f League if the Assembly were ruled by a few dominating 
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behind them 
while the smaller States, who stand to suffer pitifully 


personalities with great material forces 
from the clashes of the greater nations, did not dare t 
These smaller States must take their 


full part in peace-building and in speakins 


raise their heads. 
e their minds, 
fail. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain felt it necessary to curb the impatience of 


otherwise the League will certainly 


those who fancy that peace can be permanently ensured 
by a single creation of super-machinery. It might, of 
course, have happened that the frankness and baldness of 
his language would have been resented by the advocates 
of the super-machinery (in other words, of the Protocol) 
to such an extent that the rivalry in the League between 
the Possibilists and the 
a rift. 


the situation correc tly. 


P¢ rlectionists would have become 


It now seems, however, that Sir Austen judged 
judg 


* * * 


the League any 
air and performed the invaluable function 


His speech, so far from doing myury, 
has cleared the 
of he Iping all to understand exa¢ tly where they stand 


; P -: . . ¥° 
and what they can and cannot do in the immediate future. 


Last Saturday the Ass« mibly unanilm yusly pass d a reso- 
lution that all “ aggressive wars” are prohibited. No 
doubt this as it stands is only a pious opinion, but a 
return to the Protocol as recommended by the Per- 
fectionists would have been most dangerous. Sir Austen 


was pr rfectly right to pomt out that by the Locarno 
Treaties the r 


against alteration by either France o 


ouarantecing astern frontier of France 


Germany Great 
Britain has committed herself very deeply and that she 
cannot possibly contemplate a vast commitment of 
A complet like that of the 


Protocol for automatically pledging every member of 


new 
a general nature. scheme 
the League to take up arms if necessary against a dis- 
turber of the peace is attractive on paper, but most of its 
supporters cannot, we suspect, have really investigated 
the appalling risks and uncertainties. 

* * * 

We might find ourselves committed by a vote of the 
the United 
States, even though we thought that some Latin Republic 
of the New World which had secured the sympathy of the 
League was entirely in th Further, 


enthusiasts fail to perceive how easily such a scheme as 


Assembly to go to war, for instance, with 


wrong. reckless 


the Protocol might defeat its own ends by cruelly stereo- 


typing an existing state of affairs. The small nation 
with a real grievance might, because of its importunity, 
be branded as an aggressor. We should then have to 


look back to the Holy Alliance for any parallel to such 
tyranny in the name of humanity. The rigorous modifi- 
cations which the Commissions made in both the Polish 
proposal for the prohibition of war and the Dutch pro- 
posal for reviving the Protocol proved that at present 
grandiose schemes cannot survive a close examination. 

But this is not to say that we must not make good 
every inch of ground as quickly as possible when it has 
been won. There must be no halt in the steady advance. 
It is satisfactory that on Monday a resolution was passed, 
declaring in general terms the desirability of setting up a 
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special Permanent Commission on arbitration and The new proposals from Moscow for settling , own | 
security, of extending arbitration treaties, and of encour- Russian debt to France have caused a good deal , due 1 


aging regional agreements on the Locarno model. The 
members of the League have been invited to indicate 
what armed forces they could place at the disposal of the 
League if it should be necessary to check aggression. 
This is all progress, though it is not perfection. The 
British representatives, however, really convinced the 
Assembly that in their refusals as well as in their promises 
they were sincere, and it is very pleasant to be able to 
record that Dr. Nansen, speaking for one of those small 
neutral Powers who had expressed their suspicion of the 
Great Powers, paid a special tribute to the work of Great 
Britain in the cause of peace. 
* * * * 

We must add one more proof of the expanding success 
of the League idea. Herr Stresemann, the German For- 
eign Secretary, has been listened to with the greatest 
respect and attention. It is universally acknowledged 
that he and his country have at once leaped into a prom- 
inent position in the League. And this has been done 
though Germany is a disarmed country—surely a remark- 
able fact which ought to make us all think furiously. The 
signature by Germany of the “optional clause” whereby 
she submits herself to compulsory arbitration under the 
Hague Convention is a bold and, we believe, a sincere 
act which is bound to have its effects. The probable 
results of signing the optional clause have not yet been 
sufficiently discussed in this country. We hope that 
they soon will be, so that the nation may be able to 
make up its mind whether the will be 
justified in withholding Great Britain’s signature. 

* * * * 


Government 


Less pleasant words must be said about the movement 
in Germany to secure a reconsideration of the “ war- 
guilt ” declaration in the Peace Treaty. We willingly 
admit that the insertion of such a statement in a treaty 
was a mistake. For the purpose of a treaty it was foreign 
matter, as it was incapable of exact proof. The sequel to 
President von Hindenburg’s recent declaration of com- 
plete blamelessness has been perturbation in France. 
That was inevitable, although we think the French anxicty 
quite unnecessary. The French much too ingeniously 
point out that the case for reparations is interlocked with 
the fastening of war-guilt on Germany, and that if the 
war-guilt 
probably lapse. 


statement was expunged reparations would 


* * ** % 

The German Government, in spite of Herr Stresemann, 
having backed up the President’s protest, apparently do 
not contemplate any diplomatic movement in the matter 
of war-guilt. The President, we imagine, intended simply 
to get the subject “ off his chest.” Although it was 
natural for him to do this it was by no means, in a Euro- 
pean sense, helpful. The truth is that all these sugges- 
tions of an impartial inquiry into war-guilt would lead 
nowhere. How could there possibly be an impartial 
inquiry ? Every nation that might be represented would 
make its own special inferences and deductions from the 
facts, and even nations which might fairly be considered 
“neutral” would have their bias determined by 
geographical position and so forth. There is only one 
verdict worth having, and that is the verdict of the distant 
future. The Gibbons and Mommsens, the Brandenburgs 
and Trevelyans of a hundred years hence will try the case 
and deliver judgment. We shall all be brought before 
that bar, and no nation will escape whatever degree of 
blame may justly belong to it. Even the English his- 


torians will deal as freely with the Englishmen of our own 
time as they now deal with John and Stephen. or even 
with George IL 


bewilderment, as in the true Muscovite fashion thff gisbe 


have been mixed up with the discussions about Fya, Cong’ 
Russian relations in general and with the controye, ship 
about Rakovsky’s diplomatic indiscretions. The Tiylf trial 
correspondent says that the proposals are theoretic) hopit 
an improvement on previous proposals. The annujfh of m 
of £2,400,000 is to be paid in full from the first pan 


instead of rising 





gradually from smaller payments, ; 






g 
the credit asked for is £24,000,000 instead of £44,600.09 3 
no part of which is to be delivered in cash. In the Th 
six years of the arrangement France would be supply; Chan 
goods on credit to the value of £4,000,000, and wo mt 
be receiving only £2,400,000 in cash plus the inter —s 
on the commercial credit. Perhaps those critics ar = 
far wrong who sardonically describe the scheme as , he 
method of increasing Russian indebtedness to France, cons 

* * x * sho 

Ratifications of the Treaty between Great Britain - 
the King of the Hejaz and Nejd have at last beaf®? 
exchanged. Great Britain recognizes the independeyee & 
of the Wahabi dominions, and each Government pledge nucl 
itself to prevent its territory from being used as a has that 
for aggression against the other. The King of Ned !° 
promises to protect British Moslems on their pilgrimag and 
to the holy cities and to live in peace with thoy”! 
Arab chiefs on the Persian Gulf who have treaties 
with Great Britain. Several notes are added to t! Mi 
Treaty. In one of these Great Britain declares thet yey 
though she cannot renounce at present the right offof a 
manumitting slaves she regards this right as not inf—Ina 
any way infringing the King of Nejd’s  sovycreignty.§ Grea 
The right will lapse when Great Britain is convinced by ¢ 
that the Wahabi Government is loyally co-operating ests 
in the suppression of the slave trade. The embargo mf s0t 
war material is removed. This is hardly a move in the[§ yor 
right direction, but a continuance of the embargo woul fM char 
not be reconcilable with Arab sovereignty. Tlic Treatyf§s to 
is to last for seven years. Thus Great Britain has vill 
confirmed the “ accomplished fact ” in the Arab struggls 
and perhaps she could not have done otherwis Wy 

** * * 

No time has been lost by the Sierra Leone Legislatiy wa 
Council in remedying the defective Ordinance whicifq, “2 
made it possible for a recent judgment to recogi a 
salvery in the Sierra Leone Protectorate. There is, olf}, 
course, no slavery in the Colony, but it has been ai me 
immemorial native custom in the Protectorate. On li 
Thursday, September 22nd, the Legislative Council ~ 
unanimously passed a new Ordinance making it cleat i 
that every slave can claim his liberty and that the owners a 
have no right of compensation. The Ordinance wil os, 
come into effect on January Ist. ig 

a eo a Tari 

The first session of the Australian Federal Parliament ae 
at Canberra has opened hopefully with the announce § ‘ 
ment of a surplus of £2,635,000. Income Tax is to bi a 
reduced by 10 per cent. and Land Tax by 10 per ceut. ‘* 
The Joint Committee on Public Accounts recommends é 
that the Commonwealth Line of steamers, on which eh 
there has been a heavy loss, should cease to be a State he 
enterprise. <a 

% * * “ nas 

We have written in our first leading article on thef — 
new industrial policy of conciliation which is bringing C 
masters and men together. An excellent sign of the times §?P' 
is the election of Mr. Ben Turner to the chairmanship [te 
of the Trades Union Congress. He is essentially a mat und 
of peace. As the Morning Post points out, there has eh 
been no serious trouble for many years in Mr, Turner's Hur 
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own industry, the wool textile trade, and this is largely 
‘jue to Mr. Turner’s hatred of strikes and his profound 
jisbelief in them as economic weapons. At the recent 
Congress in Edinburgh he boldly appealed for comrade- 
ship and fellowship ” all round. ‘‘ Don’t we want indus- 
The Tin trial peace ? I’m certain I do. The working class are 
Coreticallg® hoping and pleading for it.” Mr. Turner is a Yorkshireman 
© annuiff of much shrewdness, humour, and kindliness—the right 
first at the right time for the T.U.C,. 
nents, 4 * * * ~ 

The recent cases of Major Bell Murray and Mr. F. H. B. 
(hampain, who were convicted of “ strect offences,” 
but who “* entirely vindicated ” their characters on appeal, 


«1 deal 
shion the 
ut Fra 
ONtrover 
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4,600, 00y 
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nd wo ‘ ‘ ° ; 
a have excited uncasiness about the nature of the evidence 
eC NntenwM°” Ce R ‘ , . ° 

CSE at is accepted in police courts. We think it ought 
CS are 


ty be established that the uncorroborated evidence of a 
Cil) > BTS e . 
ee Some other witness should 


wnstable is not enough. 


sa dso be produced. We cannot join in many of the charges 
ritain a which are being flung at the police. . As a Force they 
last hoof ae tightly carcful of public conduct in the strects, and 
penden they have a high sense of responsibility, but it is too 
it pledge much to expect of men who are not highly educated 
aaa we that they should always be wise and discriminating. 
of Neid Que notices in police evidence the r« currence of formulas 
dhestenill ad regular phrases which cannot possibly have a precise 
ith tho meaning, but are treated as though they had. 
treaties * * * X 
to thf Moreover, if a policeman has made a mistake it is 
wes thai yey difficult for him to back out of it. The sccuring 
right oof a conviction is his justification, and he knows it. 
s not iff Ina letter to the Morning Post of Tuesday, Sir Walter 
reignty,@ Greaves-Lord pointed out that before anyone convicted 
onvincelf by a magistrate may appeal he must find security for 
yperating sts of the respondent to an amount varying from 
hargo of {30 to £70. His own costs have to be added. Obviously 
e in the por persons cannot often proceed to an appeal, yet their 
go woullfM characters may be as precious to them as a character 
Treaty is to anybody else. We hope that the Home Secretary 
tain hasf¥will inquire into this matter. 
strugeles ok = * * 
We much regret to record the death of Lord George 

‘Jatt Hamilton, at the age of eighty-one. His Parliamentary 
i which record takes us back a long way as he was one of Disraeli’s 


“young men.” ILis execllent work at the Admiralty 
ud when he was Secretary of State for India have 
kit permanent effects. As a son of the Duke of Abercorn, 
who was twice Viceroy of Ireland, he was born into 
politics and into the most interesting society of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. In 1903 he seemed still to have a long 
plitieal life before him, but for conscience’ sake he 
made the greatest possible sacrifice and resigned from 
the Cabinet because he could not accept Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Tariff Reform. Lord George never returned to the 
House of Commons, but he did much useful public 
work, notably as chairman of the Royal Commission 
n the Poor Law (1909) and as chairman of the Mesopo- 
tamia Commission (1917). He was closely in touch with 
the Spectator during the Tariff Reform controversy, and 
w0 organ of opinion could have had a more faithful 
telper. One of the engaging characteristics of 
lord George, whose life was full of “ simple delights,” 
was his devotion to his old school, Harrow. 


ecogiw 
re is, ol 
he cil all 
ite. On 
Couneil 
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i * * * * 
vineing® Cambridge University has lost a very distinctive and 
times §Popular personality by the death of Sir Arthur Shipley, 
ianship the Master of Christ’s. He began studying zoology 
a man§ider Balfour and Sedgwick at a time when the Cambridge 
re has#)chool of zoological research was renowned all over 
urner’sfLurope, He did not become known to a wide public 





till in the War he published those humorous but scien- 
tifically exact volumes, The Minor Horrors of War and 
More Minor Horrors. He had elected to the 
Mastcrship of Christ’s by a small majority, but it is 
safe to say that the minority never had any cause to 
regret their defeat. The manner in which he made 
his college, and also helped to make the university of 
which he was Vice-Chancellor during the War, fit into 
the nation’s schemes was an invaluable patriotic work. 
He had a happy knack of getting things done partly 
by keeping people amused. 


been 


* * * a 
Tuesday was the three hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Bossuet, and it has been deeply interesting to 
observe how vigorously the memory of the cagle Bishop 
of Louis XIV. survives and with how intense a curiosity 
After 
extraordinarily 


the moral problems of his life are still dissected. 
all, appeal to 
varied. If there were no other reason his name would 


Bossuct’s posterity is 
be the greatest of all French names in one respect— 
because he set the model for oratory in praise of the 
dead. True, his majestic allocutions in honour of 
royal persons were disfigured by servility and fulsome- 
ness, but those defects could hardly be avoided by 
anyone who held oflice under the Roi Soleil. The fact 
remains that the language 


moves forward with glorious 


organ notes. Bossuct has often been accused of weakness 
in the face of Louis’ debauchery, but open denunciations 
would have ended his career at the Court an 
his influence. His numerous private d 


the Kin 


{ therefore 
ure iations of 
g are on record, 

* % x Ba 
Bossuct’s astonishing statesmanship was never better 
displayed than in his management of the dispute with 
Rome when he was practically under orders from Louis 
to bring about a break with the Papacy, but contrived 
to break neither with the Pope nor with his secular 
master. His treatise Hlistoire des ¢ 
powerful and lofty argument which fits all th 


of human history into the divine 


Variations is a 
vicissitudes 
Our point 
how 


sche me, 


of view to-day is changed; we should want a 
scientific 
for what it is the 


Bossuct was great 


terms to reconcile 
discovery with divine design. But 


Histoire is wonderful and impressive 


Jossuct in equivalent 


as a scholar, orator, and ruler, and he was a good man 
too, who surprisingly found time to comfort the most 
stupid and tiresome people when they were in trouble. 

* * * 

The Schneider contest for seaplanes at the Lido on 
Monday between rather than between 
private persons. The of Great Britain and 
Italy were behind their representatives. Great Britain 
was determined to win from Italy the prize which Italy 
had won from the United States in the previous year, 
and she did so with remarkable decisiveness. Not one 
of the three Italian competitors finished the course, but 
two British machines finished it, and the winner, Flight- 
Licutenant Webster, achieved the extraordinary speed 
of 281 miles an hour. That was 35 miles an hour faster 
than the speed of the Italian winner last year. Great 
Britain was transparently right in relying upon design 


was nations 


resources 


even more than upon engine power. 
a * * a 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102!; on Wednesday week 1025: a year ago 1013. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 854x.d.; on Wednesday 
week 87; a year ago 84{x.d. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 74;x.d.; on Wednesday week 74_x.d. ; 
a year ago 73 }jx.d. 
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The New ‘Trade Union Policy 


T is not unfair to say that British industry is still 
organized for war—internal war—and not for 
peace. Its condition resembles that of Europe before 
the War. There is a balance of power; there are armed 
truces lasting for considerable periods ; but war is the 
only ending to a scrious breakdown of relations. This 
state of affairs has not been matcrially altered by several 
excellent attempts to substitute for the spirit and 
apparatus of war the spirit and apparatus of peace. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition Government tried, but 
failed, to popularize a National Council. Much greater 
hopes were entertained of the Whitley Councils, but 
these, too, have been disappointing in their results. 
Numerous industries, of course, have Joint Councils, 
and these are undoubtedly constituted on sound lines, 
but when they meet they meet rather to postpone the 
war which is assumed to lurk in the background than to 
compose a peace which simply does not admit of the 
thought of war. 

Fortunately there is now a stronger hope than there 
has been for many years that British industry is about 
to change its ways, and for this we have largely to thank 
those trade union officials who have led the way. The 
first definite sign that the old policy of wrecking capitalism 
was to be abandoned, and that what Mr. George Hicks 
called a “constructive policy of co-operation” was 
to take its place, appeared at the recent Trades Union 
Congress. It is true that the resolution in answer to 
Mr. Baldwin's appeal for peace was in form distressingly 
unhelpful. It merely abused Mr. Baldwin and _ told 
him that before there could be peace he must either 
repeal objectionable legislation or ask for the verdict 
of the country at a General Election. As we pointed 
out at the time, however, this resolution was political, 
not industrial, in intention, and necd not be taken at 
all tragically. The key to the real thoughts of the 
Congress was in what Mr. Bevin and Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
the proposer and seconder of the resolution, went on 
to say after they had disposed of Mr. Baldwin. It was 
obvious that by arrangement Mr. Bevin and Mr. Thomas 
were to develop the constructive policy outlined to the 
Congress by Mr. Hicks. 

It must be noted that never before had the leaders of 
the Congress breathed this word “ co-operation.” 
Privately the leaders of trade unionism may have been 
convinced, as we are sure many of them were, that war 
is just as futile between management and men as it is 
between nations. They must have known that industry, 
if it is to succeed, requires collaboration, not enmity, 
jealousy and suspicion. The interests of both sides are 
identical. Everybody loses by war, even the nominal 
victor who sits triumphant surveying a field covered 
with wreckage and filled with suffering. Even from the 
point of view of a Socialist who confidently believes 
that “ Socialism in our time ” is a possibility, the policy 
of warfare is sheer madness. Socialists could con- 
ecivably reconstruct into the Socialist model a going 
concern, but they could make nothing of a heap of ruins. 


Since the Trades Union Congress a good deal of 


progress in the new constructive policy has been made. 
As the speakers at the Congress foreshadowed, the 


attempt at co-operation is not by means of general 
conferences in which the politicians take part, and not 
even by means of conferences in which trades with quite 
dissimilar conditions are grouped together, but by talks 
between masters and men strictly confined to individual 
trades. Thir, we is the best Let 


are sure, 


way 


how, 


us take as an example—by far the most notable exay)), 

. . ‘ a ~ ps 
—the discussions which have been going on betyen 
the management and the men in the London Midl; 
and Scottish Railway Company, under the inspirati 
of Sir Josiah Stamp. Here real imagination is at wor 
Sir Josiah has sympathy, generosity and understandiny 
allied in a fortunate degree to a mental habit whig 





is strictly cool, scientific and accurate. With all }j 
imagination and foresight he is practical. He spoil 
nothing by an over-reaching ambition. The merit , 
his scheme, as we shall try to show, is that though th: 
points seem small at first each one contains the poss. 
bility of a tremendous and beneficent expansion. 

According to an interesting account of what is being 
done, which was published in the Daily News of Monday. 
there are to be fourteen preliminary joint confer nees 
in the principal centres served by the railway, and sever! 
of these conferences have already been held. At eae 
mecting so far a resolution has been passed unanimously 
declaring that the new policy of the L.MLS. is in harmony 
with trade union policy and pledging the men to furthe 
the business interests of the company. This resolution, 
brings us into immediate contact with one of the olj 
causes of mistrust between men and management. The 
men have always suspected that if they were carelil 
about the of a company —if, in 
other words, higher dividends were carned—tlx 
would all go to the shareholders. The men 
effect said: ‘* Why should we work harder to enrich 
other people?” It is quite impossible that the m 
should accept such a resolution unless it is being mad 
clear to them, as we understand it is, that they to 
will profit. It is essential that employers in ev 
industry should frankly and 
co-operation by guaranteeing that the men will gain, 
not lose, by it. 


* business interests ” 
pronts 


) 
\ 
1A 


generously —encourag 


It has often been suggested that employers should 
prove their good faith by consenting to a “lin 
of profits,” but there are many pitfalls along t) 
—so many indeed that the path ought to be labelled 
“Closed to Traflic.” The men would always. suspect 
that though profits were in form limited there wer 
“hidden ” proiits in the shape of allocations to 1 
The right way is to lect the men share directly in profits 
by making it specially easy for them to have holdings 
in the company and to explain to them regularly the 
exact financial position and policy of the company. 
The men must be put in the position of knowing beyond 
a doubt that the bigger the profits the better it is for 
them. Every man will then rejoice in the successes 
of captialism. 


itaty 


ls pat 


serve, 


The Joint Councils and Departmental Committees 
which were set up on the L.M.S. two or three years 
ago will be put to new and more severe tests very soon. 
They will assume much more important duties. The 
Departmental Committees will have to consider specific 
suggestions for improving the methods of dealing with 
the traflic, preventing delays, avoiding damage to yoods, 
and increasing the efficiency of the service as a whole. 
Here again vast principles are sequestered in relatively 
small technical matters. For improvement in efficiency 
‘annot conceivably be achieved without a considerable 
collision with a great many trade union customs. These 
customs have been built up by the men in self defence. 


Will they consent to abandon them? We undertake 
to say that they will not abandon them unless the 
employers—this is true of all trades, not merely of 
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pilway work—contrive that the men shall feel that 
they are not burning their boats. Probably—almost 


ertainly—the men would consent to an experimental 
spandonment of their trade union practices, but they 
east not be asked to abandon them beyond recall. In 
making this concession the employers would be on 
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ak tad yerfectly safe ground, because if co-operation in industry 
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salient rally comes about the increase in prosperity will be so 
‘Standing reat that neither side will dream of returning to the bad 
nit which a 
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aid methods. 
At these Departmental Committees and Joint Councils 
tie men will be asked to express their opinions freely 
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mn. 
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Mondar. NE of the greatest services which the Jews have 
ferences () rendered to mankind is the high standard of humane 
CL severe] conduct which they have inculeated. Christianity itself 
At each fs of Jewish origin, and the ideal of mercy is deeply 
nimonsde enbedded in the ancient Jewish law, which not only 
harmo; : povided for “ the fatherless, the widow and the stranger,” 
) further f but distinctly recognized the possession of rights by the 
solution | bwer animals, Thus, Israelites were forbidden to 
the oj | ‘muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn,” and animals 
t. Three to enjoy the Sabbath no less than their masters, 
carefy] “that thine ox and thine ass may rest and be refreshed.” 
if EB this characteristic of the Jewish law is congruent with 
profits ff the marked kindliness of members of that race. 
have It is therefore with confidence that we suggest to 
» enrich § British Jews to take the lead in a matter which is arousing 
he m neern in the mind of the public: we refer to the 
made | aceptionable practices which are still associated with 
ey too ithe slaughter of animals for food. The position of the 
: lewish community in this connexion is pivotal, not 
cour uly because their religion attaches particular significance 
I] vai to it, but also because some three-quarters of the meat 
killed in London is killed by the Jewish method. In 
should | me important respect Jews have already set an excellent 
itation ample, for no unlicensed slaughtermen are employed 
is path oy them, and no “ shochet”’ is licensed until he has 
abelled  wdergone elaborate training and is expert in the practice 
suspect feertain rules which have a humane as well as a hygienic 
© wer qpupose. The principle that only competent persons 
serve, ould be permitted to kill is such a good one that the 
profits fuillure to adopt it is discreditable to Gentiles. 
oldings @ Cruelty is, however, involved in the current methods 
Jy the @y which animals slaughtered by the Jewish method 
npany. ate cast into the position requisite for the work of the 
evond @shochet.” It is useless for apologists to make light of the 
is for @“uelty in question, for the facts are so well attested and, 
ocesses yi fact, notorious, that apologetics of this nature carry 
no conviction. Professor E. H. Starling and Sir Michael 
, Foster (two distinguished physiologists who investigated 
none the matter on behalf of the Admiralty in 1904) condemned 
yeas Bl that they saw in unequivocal terms. Amongst other 
re things, they stated that in some cases, at least, one of 
secific the men introduced his fingers between the eyeball and 
alll upper eyelid, and dragged upon the upper eyelid in 
aa order to force the head back. The process of throwing 
tery was often violent, and when the carcase was skinned 
tively WmBe superficial bruises were in some cases seen,” 
ae Professor F. T. G. Hobday, who is now Principal of 
ail the Royal Veterinary College, wrote as follows in a 
These lecent letter to the Jewish Graphic : “No veterinary 
once. Foutseon would ever dream of casting a bullock or cow for 
rtake operation by the crude and cruel method in vogue in 
the 1" Jewish slaughterhouse. On one occasion, twice in 
of one day, I saw horns broken off, and the piteous expression 
ti the eyes, at the moment when the head was forced 





and to suggest means of improvement. Here is a third 
small matter which is capable of indefinite expansion. 
We sce the first blow being struck at that fatal barrier 
divided the managing or thinking 
class from the hand-working class. What a change it 
will be when instead of one side trying to prove that 
cut, or at least 
and the other side asserting that wages must be increased, 
or at all both the 
necessity of ever reducing wages by planning together 
the vast economies that are inevitably linked with higher 


which has long 


wages must be cannot be increased, 


events cannot be cut, sides avoid 


efficiency ! 


An Appeal to British Jews 


back by the crowbar, of some of the cattle I have seen 
killed in this way haunts me still.” We are aware that 
Professor Leonard Hill and Sir William Bayliss have been 
quoted in support of the view that no cruelty is involved, 
but it seems clear that these physiologists must have 
used the word “ cruelty ” in a sense different from that 
understood by laymen and by some of their fellow- 
scientists, 

The method of casting is not prescribed by the Jewish 
law: it varies from one slaughterhouse to another, and 
the work is commonly carried out by Gentiles. The 
responsibility for the use of cruel methods when humane 
methods are available rests, therefore, upon Jews, but 
not upon the Jewish religion. 

The suffering involved can be entirely avoided by the 
use of the Weinberg Casting Pen, a description and 
appreciation of which will be found in the current number 
of the Veterinary Journal. We understand that the 
inventor's motive is humanitarian rather than com- 
mercial, and that he will be satisfied with a very modest 
return on his expenditure of money and labour; but we 
have no definite information on this point. In any event, 
Section 1 of the Patents and Designs Act, 1919, would 
provide a_ sufficient safeguard any abusive 
exploitation of his monopoly. 

The inventor is an orthodox Jew, a tailor of Leeds. 
With funds obtained by selling his furniture and by 
borrowing from sympathizers, he was able to construct 
a working model and to demonstrate it successfully 
in Leeds so long ago as June, 1924. With scanty 
encouragement from the Board of Schechita he brought 
the machine to London and in November, 1924, he gave 
a further successful demonstration in a small slaughter- 
house lent by a kindly butcher, Mr. Austen, of Brixton. 
Tedious negotiations with the Board followed, but late 
in December, 1925, the machine was installed in Islington 
abattoir for extensive trial under its auspices. It 
remained there for over twelve months, and during that 


against 


period only seven animals were passed through it, in 
spite of the persistent efforts of the inventor to obtain 
the trial which had been promised. Eventually, having 
attracted the attention of Professor Hobday and other 
eminent veterinary surgeons, and of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruclty to Animals, the machine 
was removed in January of this year, and further successful 
demonstrations were given on Mr. Austen’s premises in 
March and July. Subsequently the Board again under- 
took to give it a trial: it was dismantled and the parts 
were taken once more to Islington abattoir, where they 
have remained up to the present time. 

A policy of obstruction has been adopted by the 
Slaughtermen’s Union and by the Wholesale Carcase 
Butchers’ Association, and each of the parties to these 
seeks to disclaim responsibility for them, 


proceedings 
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No less than 80 per cent. of the meat killed at Islington 
is Jewish meat, and the Board of Schechita could 
practically close the market if it chose to do so. The 
ultimate responsibility therefore rests upon the Board, 
and we would ask the Jewish community to consider 
whether they have been worthily served by this body. 
The matter could be argued on a low plane. Wherever 
humane slaughtering is enforced in England, Jews enjoy 
certain privileges and.exemptions whose continuance 
they particularly desire. Public opinion is arising to 
demand a thoroughgoing reform of the British slaughter- 
house system from top to bottom, and if Jewish privileges 


The Slums and the Housing Subsidy 


— to-day, the subsidy given by the Government 

to encourage the building of small houses will be 
reduced in England and Wales. In Scotland, where the 
deficiency of houses still remains serious, the present scale 
of subsidy is to remain in force for at least another two 
years. The reduction south of the Tweed comes at an 
opportune time, for already there have been completed 
in Great Britain since the Ministry of Health was formed 
in 1919, over 970,000 houses. Of these 615,000 were 
built without any State assistance at all. In Scotland, 
however, the total completed in State-aided housing 
schemes is less than 50,000. 

Political opponents of the Government, and some 
badly informed housing enthusiasts, have exaggerated 
the probable effects of the reductions that come into 
force to-day. The only difference between the amount 
that was allowed up to yesterday, and the amount that 
is now offered by the Government to individual builders 
or local authorities carrying out housing schemes, is the 
comparatively small sum of £2 a year at the most. It is 
obvious that such a reduction cannot press so hard upon 
municipalities or upon speculative builders as to prevent 
them building, so long as the demand continues. But the 
reduction, for it must be remembered that the subsidy is 
continued for 20 years under the Chamberlain Act of 
1923 and for 40 years under the Wheatley Act of 1924, 
will save the Exchequer £40 on every Chamberlain house 
and £60 on every Wheatley house. 

The extent of our obligations for houses already built 
is not generally recognized. The coal subsidy that was 
so severely criticized was slight as compared with our 
commitments for housing. The annual payments for 
houses built under the Addison scheme alone in England 
and Wales amount to over £7,000,000 and the payments 
will continue until about 1985. The capital value of 
the Exchequer subsidy on the 176,000 Addison houses 
is diflicult to estimate, for it depends upon the rate of 
future interest on loans, the rents that can be obtained, 
and the produce of the penny rate, that differs in various 
localities. It is, however, estimated on good authority 
that the capitalized value is at least £107,000,000. In 
addition there is the capital value of over £30,000,000 
for Chamberlain and Wheatley houses. 

If the Wheatley scheme were carried out to the full 
extent of the programme put forward in 1924 for the 
completion of approximately 2,500,000 houses within the 
next 15 years, and the full Exchequer contribution were 
paid in all cases, we should find ourselves, our children 
and grandchildren, at the end of 1980, having paid over 
one thousand million pounds for subsidies to one industry 
alone. Wisely, however, Mr. Wheatley included in his 
Act a provision which allowed the contribution for houses 
built after September 30th, 1927, to be reduced, if the 
cost of building and other conditions warranted a redue- 


a 
are not to be swept away, as they were in Switzerlays 
when the gathering storm bursts, those privileges mp 
not be wedded to indefensible methods of cast, 
We prefer, however, to put the case on a higher Jey] 
and to rest it upon the religious and ethical Missie) 
which Jews claim for their race. If they will put th 
slaughterhouse in order, they will not only rid th 
religion of an accretion most serviceable to its enemie 
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but they will hasten the impending reform of Geny the 
slaughtering. We appeal to them to remove the bie salt 
from their own scutcheon, and in so doing to set a brigl to| 
example to the nation whose citizens they have become, a 
1a 

late 

at | 

ols 

rus 

tion. Under this clause Mr. Neville Chamberlain jf wh 
acted, but he has not abandoned the subsidy altogether ff sou 
fearing that precipitate action might dislocate the hoys J 
building programme. He is proceeding by very cayfh Ba 
stages. But already this policy has been justilicd by thf mo 
results, for the cost of building has been coming doy bet 
A non-parlour house that at the end of 1920 was costing pla 
at the maximum £888, was being built last July undef gat 
contracts let by local authorities for £418. It is probabfh tra 
that during the last two months there has been so cou 
increase in prices, for plasterers, recognizing that loci the 
authorities wished to complete houses by Scptembeff ind 
30th in order to obtain the old rate of subsidy, todf{ wh 
advantage of the nation’s need to demand in many cases cal 
2d. an hour extra. Under the circumstances theif Ru 
demands had to be met, and this temporary rise mayfh an 
affect the average price. It is, however, encouraging tf wi 
note that in the last year there has been a fall of £37 nf col 
the cost of a house without a parlour. : 
All the indications, moreover, for the future are a stil ff thi 
further decrease in the cost of building in the next f a | 
months. Mr. Chamberlain has taken a common-sense aul fy tt 
businesslike step in making this first reduction. - 
In any case there is good reason to hope that next yea fh! 

it may be possible to build houses that will let for 4s, 6d. ff 


a week. Already in Halifax and in certain parts of South 
Wales, small houses have been built and let at 5s. a week. 
Unfortunately it must be confessed that, in the niain, t! 


housing schemes on which so much effort and money ‘i 
have been expended have failed to meet the needs Mc 
the poorest class in the community. In many eases they § 


vie 


Sol 


are occupied by tenants who belong to the lower middle 
with £5 week, 
the urgent need to-day, if our slum areas are to be cleared 
is for the houses that can be rented by unskilled artisans 
arning about £3 a week. We have already called 
attention to the existence of insanitary areas that fester 
even under the shadow of the House of Commons. But 
no local authority can make any considerable progress i! 
clearing slums alternative 
available in which to place the dishoused tenants. 

Tn recent years over £3,000,000 has been spent on the 
acquisition of slum property and for re-housing. ‘To-day 
many far-seceing local authorities are quietly preparing i 
their offices schemes for the further clearance of insanitary 
areas, and are anxiously awaiting the Government's 
promised Bill to assist them to do this. The solution, § % 


class incomes of or more a whereas 


unless accommodation 38 


th 
an 


however, depends partly on providing cheaper houses he 
and partly on more power being given for the planning ® 
of built-up areas, which is another and even more comple J ¥! 
problem. ‘To-day’s reduction of the subsidy, however 

marks an advance towards the opening of a national be 


campaign for clearing slums, 
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the same slow trains—and how resting they are; the 
same crowds at the railway stations who come there 
to break the monotony of their lives and to inspect the 
passengers 5 the and the 
hard-working peasants, cultivating their fields carly and 
late. As in Russia, the train stops for fifteen minutes 
at meal times at wayside stations and an inviting repast 
















same wooden houses same 
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of steaming hot dishes is already laid on the table as you 
rush from your train to the station restaurant. For those 
who have vegetarian dietetic principles, bow]s of excellent 
gur milk and fruit are provided. 

Riga, the capital of Latvia, is the largest town in the 
Baltic Republics, although its present population is little 


a 
rian thas 


iltoge ther 


VCTY ¢45 
ed by thf more than half what it was before the War, when it num- 
ing dor bered half a million, and consequently it is a depressing 
(S Costing place to visit. Previously it was one of the western 
uly undelt gateways of Russia, through which much of her Baltic 


trade passed, but now that Latvia is an independent 


probable 
country, Riga is cut off from its natural hinterland and 


CCN Sor 
hat loclif the small Republic of Latvia cannot support all the 
ptember industries of former times. IJIlence the cmpty factories 


idv, took There are not so many motor 


which you see on all sides. 
cars as in Scandinavia and Finland, and many old-time 


HV Cas 
s the Russian droshkies, some of them almost falling to pieces 
rise ma and drawn by poor thin horses whose mouths are tugged 


umercifully by their drivers, ply for hire over the 


raging t 


of £37 yf cobbled streets. 
The hotel I stayed in recalled the West of Ireland of 
1 st thirty years ago. There was no lift, no bathroom, and 
next fi a gencral atmosphere of dirt and slovenliness. But if 
nse a the city of Riga depresses you, there is much that is 
ncouraging in Latvia, and the Government is rightly 
ct y concentrating on the development of agriculture, fecling 
is. 6, that sooner or later the capital, by reason of its position, 
of South must share in the better times in Russia when they come. 
a week, As a result of the Latvian-Soviet trade agreement it is 
rain, thelf hoped to recapture some of the Russian trade. The Prime 
| monev i Minister of Latvia, or Minister President as he is called, 
eds Monsicur Skujemicks, is a businesslike man. All sorts 
es th of persons were waiting to see him and the average inter- 
middle ] View he granted was of only a few minutes’ duration, but 
whereas | Somehow he managed to send away his callers satisfied. 
icared Although there is a Prohibition Party, there seemed 
rtisal to be no general desire to follow Finland’s example. The 
called  public-houses are, however, shut during the weck-end 
t fester and several friends told me that there was much less 
But @ drunkenness as a result. During their short summers the 
ress inf People of the Baltic Republics make the most of the fine 
tion isf™ Weather and the votarics of the fresh-air cult are very 
numerous. It would be salutary if some English people 
on the could see how much these Northern people believe in 


exposing their bodies to the sun and fresh air. On the 
main road to Petrograd the workmen were stripped to 


To-day 


tring in 


anitary @ the waist despite the fact that the sun was not shining, 
ment’s § and their bodies were bronzed from exposure. I went 


out to see the farms on one of the big estates which have 
been broken up. The scenery was reminiscent of Canada ; 
every now and then there were clearings in the forest 
with tree stumps still visible in the fields. 

The rulers of Latvia have realized that no country can 
be prosperous which does not possess a population of 
contented farmers owning the soil which they cultivate. 
Would Latvia go “red” and follow the example of Soviet 


lution, 
houses 
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Northern Europe After Fifteen Years 


Vi.—Latvia and Lithuania 


Russia? That was the problem which confronted her 
rulers after the War, and they dealt with the situation 
in a drastic manner. The big estates were taken from 


The land 


acquired was sold to the hundred thousand peasants on 


the landiords without compensation. thus 
favourable terms, so that in sixty years’ time most of the 
land will be peasant-owned. I remarked to a Latvian 
friend that to an outsider this land policy seemed very 
drastic and I wondered what Irish landlords would have 
said if they had had their property taken and had received 
The La landlords 


permitted to retain forty hectares (about a hundred acres) 


no money in return. tvian were 
and any industrial undertaking on 
had the 
Conservative Party is still agitating for compensation ior 
the landlords, but there seems little likelihood of a revision 
of the terms. “ You must friend said, 
* that the only way we kept out Bolshevism was by giving 
the land to the people. Our business men and professional 


their property which 
revolutions. The 


survived various and 


Wars 
' 99 
remember, a 


men had lost everything during the and it was 
only fair that the la: 
Undoubtedly the Government 


improve the methods of farming, 


wars, 


idlords should lose something too.” 
has done much to 
but the peasants in 
these countries, which were formerly part of the Russian 
Empire, have still much to learn from Denmark, Sweden, 
and Germany. Motoring off the beaten track in Latvia 
recalled the early days of motoring at home. As one 





passed by, dogs rushed out and barked, geese cackled 
and horses took alarm, and their drivers shouted. 
Kovno, the capital of Lithuania, does not depress you 
like Riga, because it is a much smaller place and has no 
pretensions to being anything but a moderate-sized provin- 
cial town. To drive along in a droshky over the cobbles 
past the one-storey houses, made of wood, and the 
their 
the outside, reminded you of the Russia of twenty vears 
ago; even the woe-begone dogs were there. Down the 
tram which seemed to 
however, suddenly 


shops with pictorial descriptions of contents on 


main street ambled a one-hors¢ 
suit its You 

reminded that you are living in 1927, and not in 1900, by 
the flaming poster of Miss Dorothy Gish at the local 
cinema and by the up-to-date large American cars which 
dash by. Lithuania, apart from Poland, is the only 
Roman Catholic country in North-East Europe. All 
the other Baltic countries are Protestant. On the first 
day of my visit, a Saturday, most of the shops were shut, 
and I asked a Lithuanian friend if a local Saint’s day 
He smiled and said ‘** No, all the trades- 


surroundings. 


are, 


was the cause. 
people are Jews.’ 
may be in these Baltic countries, the hairdressing industry 
is undoubtedly prosperous. The 
towns of Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania are as particular 
about having their hair shingled as their sisters elsewhere. 
The Lithuanian policemen are like London 
** bobbies ” ; the only difference is that their uniform is of 
In one respect Lithuania is like 
The present 
been 


? However bad some branches of trade 


] 1; ° . 1 
young ladies In the 


d ressed 


a lightish blue grey. 
Poland, for it possesses a dictatorship. 

Government is Nationalist. Parliament 
prorogued and no one knows when it is going to’ be called 
together again. Poland and Lithuania are still at war, 
despite the fact that no fighting is going on, and it is 
impossible to go from Kovno to Vilna as the Lithuanian 
frontier is closed. Lithuania is very sore over her treat- 
ment by Poland, who applied the doctrine of “ might 
is right” in taking Vilna from her. All the leading 


has 
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Lithuanians I spoke to were bitter about the Polish breach 
of faith and they felt they had a real grievance. The 
suggestion was made to me that Polish-Lithuanian rela- 
tions should be examined by an International Conference, 
on which the Great Powers should be represented. 

There is enthusiasm for the League of Nations in the 
Baltic Republics. In Lithuania no further aggression 
on the part of Poland or of Russia is feared. Poland's 
claim to have direct access to the sea by way of the 
Danzig corridor is thought unnecessary by many 
Lithuanians. They point to the fact that Czecho-Slovakia 
has no such access. Like her two other Northern neigh- 
bours Lithuania depends for her prosperity on agriculture 
and she is rapidly developing her dairying industry. 
Great Britain is her second best customer, but I was told, 
as in every country I visited, that British merchants do 
not make the most of their opportunities. There is a 
good opening for a British shop for men’s clothes and 
sports wear in Kovno. My Lithuanian friends said that in 
trade and national propaganda we had much to learn 
from Germany and France. They asked me to invite 
British merchants to come to their country and study 
trade conditions on the spot. P 


[4 final article will deal with Poland.] 


What the East is Thinking 


[In this article an Indian explains what the East thinks about 
the West and why it does not want Western ideas thrust upon it.— 
Ep. Spectatoy.] 
rP HE East has revolted against the West. But why ? 

Is it merely to be politically and economically 
free? No. Itisforsomething deeper. The East desires 
to retain its own view of life. Prominent thinkers like 
Rabindranath Tagore, Gandhi, Ku Hung Ming, and the 
late Kakuzo Okakura have again and again insisted on 
this in their books. It is the purpose of this article to 
show in brief what it is in Western civilization that does 
not appeal to Orientals in general. 

Western society is never at rest: nothing in it lasts 
for any length of time. What a difference there is 
between a Western woman’s dress of the sixteenth 
century and of to-day! How Western peoples’ ideas 
of art have changed at different periods of their history ! 
Chartres Cathedral and St. Paul’s, or Reynolds’s portraits 
and those by a living post-impressionistic artist, have 
practically nothing in common. So, too, Western society 
changes from generation to generation and from century to 
century. At the end of the eighteenth century when the 
bourgeoisie declared war against the aristocracy of 
France, Labour, as a force, was not born. But to-day, 
Labour, as a force, is not only born, but it is so strong 
that it is trying to wrest power from the hands of the 
bourgeoisie. Such changes, I may add, are regarded as 
signs of “ progress”’ by the West. 

Though modern Orientals believe much more in progress 
than their ancestors did a thousand or even fifty years 
ago, they by no means make a fetish of it. They welcome 
it in certain spheres of life—as for example, in scientific 
research—but not in all spheres. “ Ifa thing is good and 
beautiful, there is no reason why it should be changed,” 
they say. Some three thousand years ago Indian women 
found the sari beautiful and so they adopted it and have 
retained it ever since. Orientals evolved their ideals 
of art over a thousand years ago and as they found those 
ideals satisfying they have remained faithful to them ever 
since. The difference between a Chinese painting of the 


Sung period and one of the Ming period, or between an 
Indian temple of the sixth century and one of the sixteenth 
century, is after all inconsiderable. 


So, too, priests, 


as 

warriors, and merchants in Indian society have bee 
content to do their allotted task in life without wishing, 
usurp the functions of other castes. - 
Orientals have always preferred the co-operative t, 
the competitive system of life, and so they do not look 
upon class warfare as any evidence of progress, They 
feel convinced that class warfare must always eng in 





the same old way—the class which has seized power to-day 
will be ousted from its place of power by the class below. 
We do not think for a moment that our caste system jg 
perfect. Far from it. 
disruption of society, it is better than class warfay 
which causes it. ‘“ Nothing is perfect in this worl 
and therefore we should select the lesser of the ty, 
evils,” we say with the experience of ages behind us, 

It should not be supposed from this that Orientals a» 
in favour of plutocracy. The overwhelming importang 
which the plutocrat has attained in Western society 
does not appeal to us at all. We think that a society 
which is dominated by business men lowers the national 
ideal of life; for the type of man a nation admires has 
a great influence in moulding the thoughts and aspirations 
of the rising generation. In China the highest type of 
man has always been the scholar, whilst in India it 
has been the saint; therefore, the people of those two 
countries aspire to be scholars or saints. In America, 
on the contrary, people wish to be millionaires and you 
have the apotheosis of the business man. 

The question of sex equality, again, which is agitating 
the Western world to-day, is approached by us Orientals 
in our own way. Although we now give greater freedom 
to our women than in the past, we do not think that 
sex equality is either possible or desirable. When the two 
sexes are different physically, mentally, and psychically, 
how can they be equal? We say that happiness is the 
ultimate end of marriage, and that this happiness cannot 
be obtained unless the two sexes do work of a comple 
mentary and not of a similar nature. Your sex warfare 
is unnatural and anarchic in the extreme. 

When an emancipated Western woman tells us that by 
asserting her rights against men she has extended het 
interests in life and widened her horizons, we fecl inclined 
to ask her if she has found greater happiness by doing s0, 
Orientals have a deep-rooted belief that perfection in lifes 
possible only by remaining within definite limits—an¢ 
as emancipated Western women have forgotten the 
existence of those limits or transgressed them, they must 
have lost their happiness. Who shall say that we are 
wrong? Is life a circle in which to live and _ perfect 
oneself, or is it a straight line which can be extended 
indefinitely ? Vasupro B. Merra. 


A Theatre in a Roman Bath 


rYWNHE Italian literary world is proud of possessing 4 

real Art-theatre, which has existed for seven 
years, constantly changing its programme, and producing 
hundreds of the best plays by “ avant-garde ’’ writers 
which no other theatres would have taken the risk of 
producing. 

The owner, director, stage-manager, electrician, scene 
painter, and costume-designer of this “ Teatro degli 
Indipendenti ” is Sig. Anton Giulio Bragaglia, an energeti¢ 
and businesslike ciociaro—sprung, that is, from the 
region that lies midway between Naples and Rome, and 
which has never been remarkable, with the great excep- 
tions of Cicero and Palestrina, for its artists, but is 
chiefly known by the picturesquely primitive costumes 
of its peasants. After the War, when Art-theatres, more 
or less in imitation of Reinhardt’s Kammerspiele, were 


But we do think that, as it prevents [i jp w 
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1aVE heey springing up all over Europe and in Italy, especially happens—they do not know their parts, or uncere- 
° 7 . "© m eRe . ° ° . ° 2. 
Wishing tf, Milan, and were failing as rapidly, Bragaglia, with moniously helping a fiasco to its premature grave. But 
5 4 5 % ‘ ‘ . ‘ : ° 
hrewd common sense, correctly gauged the situation. there are no real failures; for even if a play proves to 
sil = ; ‘ . 


{rt-theatres therefore they must be 
j 1 


supported by other sources. What better way of paying 


Tative ty cannot 
) NOt look 
SS. They 
"S end in 
ver to-day 
iSS below, 
system js 
t prevents 

Warfare, 
is world, 


pay ; 


the expenses of a theatre, than by running a tabarin in 


it after the performance ? The idea worked without a 





hitch. It was at once capped by a brilliant find, the 


»verv of an old Roman subterranean bath, apparently 























SC 
soe forgotten since the seventeenth century, which 
he was able to obtain for very little expense, as no one 
had ever dreamed of wanting it. 

All this is very simple—so was the egg of Columbus. 


{ 
Fate) 


the twik Now Bragaglia’s theatre has been gravely menaced. 
nd us, PRyast spring a fire broke out in a Roman tabarin, the 
‘ntals ax ff Apollo, and four chorus girls were burnt to death. With 
\portanc: ff jelightful Italian inconsistency, the newspapers not only 
1 Society called for the improvement of the exits in the theatres, 
a society but quite illogically burst forth in a mad vein of puritanism 
National Mf ynd peremptorily demanded the suppression of all 
nires has tabarins and night resorts, “ because it is wrong,” one 
Pirations HF umal declaimed, “‘ that parasites should be enjoying 
type of themselves while hard-working men are taking their 
India it pight's rest.” The result has been to decrease still 


hose two MM further the number of foreigi pleasure-scekers in Rome, 
America, 


and you 


already diminished by the rising ¢ xchange, and to de prive 
But 


Italians, when their first fury has abated, are very reason- 


the Indipendenti of its only means of subsistence. 


agitating I able people, and there is every ground for believing that 
JIrientals Hy modus vivendi will soon be reached. The political 


freedom Hf rnius which has solved the problems of the Vatican 
ink that 


i the two 


and the Adriatic so successfully, will easily find a way to 
Art-theatre There are rumours that 
Bragaglia will be the stage-manager of the State 
Theatre created by Sig. Mussolini, which is to be directed 


keep an open. 


chieally, new 
ss is the 
s cannot ff by Sig, Pirandello and Giordano. 
comple. Meanwhile let us visit this subterranean theatre while 
wartare jet we may. 
After descending a lofty flight of steps into the very 
that by F the 


ded her 


inclined 


hwels of Palazzo Tittoni (the official residence of 
Dice) vou find vourself in a weird, diminutive auditorium, 


. vith a huge pier rising in the midst of it, and baroque 
Oing s0, 


in life is 
ts—an¢ 
ten the 
y must 


hleonies around the back. It will seat in all about two 


undred comfortable wicker chairs. 
What matters if the stage is so low that vou might absent- 
nindedly take it for a tea-table, if there are 


the baleonies creak at 


spectators In its 


ho Ariadne Ss 


to conduct you to your seat, if 
we are P ail poe ] oa, 
ine verv movement and the railings quiver as though they 
periect F 


were about to precipitate? All that is forgotten when 
tended Bi , 7 
the curtain rises. 
ITA. am: : 
Bragaglia is a genius. His stage is a precarious ledge ; 


his actors, with a few brilliant exceptions, are often worse 
than puppets ; his scenes are made of paper and sackcloth, 
his costumes are usually the actor’s ordinary clothes. 


h 


ssing & MBut he hypnotizes them into a temporary excellence, 


seven @ the lines of his paper scenes and coarse hangings possess 
ducing B the nobility of great art, and a tactful economy of lighting 
writers Bdoes the rest. 


risk of His repertory is vast and eclectic. Mozart’s Petits 
Riens, Wedekind’s Totentanz, Le Roi Ubu by Jarry—to 
scenes random—are enough to show the 
) degli 


ergetic 


take three names at 
width of his range. Pirandello, Giovannetti, Campaiuile, 


Bontempelli, Vergani, and a dozen other young writers 


a the have written for the Indipendenti ; a first night there is 
e, and always a little event, in spite of their frequency, and 
excep- f anyone who wishes to see the cream of the Roman literary 
but is fand artistic world can find it nowhere more carefully 
tumes § picked and isolated than at Bragaglia’s. So intime is the 
, more F atmosphere that often the audience takes an active part 
, Were Fin the play, flinging quips at the actors, if—as often 





be worthless, the scenery is always such a joy to the eve 
that one forgets its flimsy pretext. 

But if Bragaglia has often 
mental 


} 


and what else are experi- 
which 


he has also dise 


theatres for ?—produced plays cannot 


withstand the test of the limelight, rvered 
the talent of young and unknown authors, such as d’Errico, 
who began a brilliant career with the production of his 
Vestito di Rosso e di Nero—a sort of Hogarthian Harlot’s 


Progress, which, despite its skill, would hardly be passed 


by the censor in England. But the greatest revelation 
of the Indipendenti is Luigi Bonelli. 

This clever yourg Florentine, with shrewd under- 
standing of contemporary snobbishness, presented his 


first plays to Bragaglia as translations from the Russian 
by one Vassily Chetov-Sternberg, whom he declared he 
had met at Capri. They are the bizarre expression of a 
theory that the bed is the centre of human life; but 
there is no need to be alarmed by that, thev ar 


not so 


bad as they sound. Their success was immediate and 


striking: the reputation of Chetov was made throughout 


Italy, and even French critics spoke of him as a rival of 


Gorki’s. When the eat was at last let out of the bag, 
there was a great stir, and Bonelli, who had awakened 
in obscurity, went to bed—a thing which, in spite of 


his theory, he very rarely does— famous. 

His Hotel-thicf is a delightful farce in which the thief, 
at bav, takes refuge in the audience and begins a loud and 
The Docter for 
a Sick Lady shows us the cure of an hysterical patient by 


severe criticism of the rest of the play. 


an escaped madman, who, as reward for his Jabours, 
becomes inspector of all the mad-houses of Russia; an 
extraordinary satire both on Soviet Russia and on modern 
medicine. Which an actor suddenly 
that he really 
is Napoleon, and thus paralvses the action of the play ; 
all these 


scintillating productions of the modern European theatre. 


His Emperor, in 


becomes convinced, while on the 


stage, 


comedies are among the most original and 


There can be no doubt that plays such as this could 
never have found their way on to th 


all the 
eager to have them; they might perhaps not even have 


ordinary professional 


stage—although of Course managers are now 


been written but for 
Bragaglia’s little theatre. 
That this inspiration is largely derived from the work 


the genial inspiration afforded by 


of an Englishman may offer some meagre consolation to 
a country which to-day has the best playwrights and the 
worst theatres in the world ; and which, as it surveys the 
progress made from Russia to Rome under the stimulus 
of Mr. 

itself, “* Who says we are not a nation of artists ? 


Henry Feursv. 


Gordon Craig, may complacently murmur to 


The Little Cemeteries 


— Gibraltar to Egypt are two thousand miles of 

sea, and upon these waters and in the lands sur- 
rounding them the ships of England and her soldiery 
have fought the enemies of our Kings for many hundreds 
of years. Along the coasts and upon the islands the 
British dead sleep in their thousands. Sometimes they 
are in great the Peninsula of 
Gallipoli or at Malta; but more often in small and half- 
forgotten companies, as in the hollow near the Water- 
Port at Gibraltar, where rest the lesser men whe died at 


congregations, as upon 


Trafalgar. 
The Great War has left our dead in many small ceme- 


teries. Some of the burial grounds were old in 1914, such 
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lies in the shadows of 
Kyamon Promontory 
the outerworks of the 
rise in jagged outline 


as Corfu and Argostoli. Another 
the hills which face the ancient 
across Suda Bay. These hills are 
White Mountains of Crete, which 
seven thousand feet above the Mediterranean. 

We left the road and walked through the thorny scrub 
up to the little cemetery. Dandy, the black cocker 
spaniel, who is the junior and most privileged and least 
disciplined member of a certain staff, flushed a fat quail, 
then plainly looked his resentment at the absence of a 
shot. 

The cemetery is walled round, and it was pleasant to 
see its perfect order, the fruit of the labours of an ancient 
Cretan gardener. There are Russian graves here and 
British Army graves, memories of the International 
occupation of 1897. Here lies a Post-Captain of the 
Royal Navy, who died when commanding his ship at 
Suda. At his side is a Sub-Lieutenant. A little apart, 
in a row of their own, are some twenty memorials of the 
Great War. These are men who died in torpedoed 
transports and merchant vessels. Doubtless for every 
sailor-man who rests at Suda a score or two score are 
sleeping beneath the blue waters which masked the craft 
that brought them death. In the centre of the line of 
graves were two crosses which aroused reflection. One 
bore the inscription :— 

To AN Unknown Britis SArbor, 
1917. 
The other told that Ah Ping, Able Seaman, had died 
when a transport was torpedoed in 1917. 

They lie side by side, these two. Did they sling their 
hammocks in the same forepeak, to mect again on Cretan 
soil ? 

An Unknown British Sailor. Kings and Field-Marshals 
have laid no wreaths on his tomb. He lies far from the 
centre of the Empire for which he died, but I expect 
he is happy. He would probably say: “ Below there! 
What's the matter? I’ve a Chink on my port hand and 
a Second Lieutenant of the British Army on my starboard 
beam. I’m as snug as could be. Leave well alone.” 

I looked at Ah Ping’s grave, and though there are 
millions of Ah Pings in China I couldn’t help wondering 
whether the Ah Ping who had served me so well in 192% 
in China had ever owned an uncle—lIet us suppose—who 
had gone seafaring in troublesome times and never 
returned to Canton and the Pearl River. I wonder what 
Ah Ping would have said if he had been told before he 
left Chinaside for the last time that he would stay in the 
West and dream away the ages under a Christian cross 
in Crete ! STEPHEN Kinc-Hatt, 


Music 


{Sin Tuomas BeecuAm’s SCHEME] 
Arter a long delay due to illness, Sir Thomas Beecham has 
at last announced his scheme for the establishment of Opera 
in this country. The details are not yet fully prepared, but 
we know enough of the general plan to be able to judge roughly 
how far it is likely to succeed. Almost at the very beginning 
of his announcement, Sir Thomas Beecham hit upon the most 
important factor in the question. ‘ The problem of opera in 
the past,” he said, “ has been the difficulty of obtaining from 
the public a sustained interest.” This may seem a platitude, 
but platitudes are often obscured by irrelevant considerations, 
and I am glad that this one has been clearly stated. The 
most effective way of solving the opera problem, it seems to 
me, is to create a habit of mind. The promoters of Association 
football, of greyhound racing, and of revue have discovered 
that secret and have followed up their discovery with shrewd 
organization. The result is that these things are established 


among us so securely that their continuance has become almost 
an automatic process, 


It remains to be seen whether Sir 


a 
Thomas Beecham and his co-operators will be able to maj, 
opera attendance an English habit of mind. ; 

The scheme has many things in its favour. In the first 
place, it is not extravagant. Sir Thomas Beecham’s lon 
experience has taught him to go warily and to suspect ambyg, 
on every side. He is opposed to the idea of erecting a je, 
opera house until the strength and measure of public Support 
have been tested. At the same time he makes it quite ee, 
that there is no suitable theatre in London which can COMbine 
adequate seating at reasonable prices with well-produced ay 
successful opera. Covent Garden is out-of-date and its 
capacity too small. The ultimate hope is to displace the oy 
kind of exclusive theatre with seats at a guinea each }y 4 
modern theatre holding 3,500 people and with prices Dot 
exceeding 10s. 6d. a seat. 

In the second place, the scheme recognizes an importay 





truth, namely that the burden of opera cannot be thrust Upon 
the British public as a whole. The appeal will be to the sinay 
minority of opera-lovers and their immediate circle of friengy 
This group, which represents but a fractional percentage of oy 
population, will be set to work to leaven the whole lump 
The members thereof will be conscious of their active partic. 
pation in the movement, for not only will they be asked 
subscribe towards the subsidy,* but also they will, unde 
favourable circumstances, be impelled to proselytize to , 
certain extent. To persuade individuals that they are par. 
taking in the government, is one of the best ways of securiyy 
stability. ‘I will undertake to do certain things, and th 
opera-loving publie will be asked to respond.” That is i 
Thomas Beechany’s pledge. 

Thirdly, there is no rigid policy in the scheme concerniny 
* Opera in English,” or ‘* Opera for All.’ Slogans hay 
brought many a former opera campaign to grief for the simp) 
reason that they were the product either of megalomania or oi 
provincialism. Under this new scheme we shall have opera 
in English, when time and place adhere and good sens 
approves ; at other times the operas will be given in their 
original languages. 

Moreover there is to be no rigid resolution that the pe- 


sonnel of the company will be entirely British. About 95 
per cent. of the players and singers will be British, and th 


remaining 5 per cent. will consist of foreign artists who will 
fill réles that, by general consent, no British singer can fil 
adequately. This reservation may seem a small! matte 


but it speaks volumes. This is the kind of flexibility of mind 
that is essential to success, Basin Maine, 


Att 


[Tux Bririsn Arr Exuieition iN Vienna] 
In no other capital of the world could a more delightful 
welcome have been accorded than has been given this week to 
our English pictures ; and if the owners thereof could hears 
tithe of the praise extended to their treasures they would feel 
recompensed for their generosity. 

It is a lovable Austrian quality to give unstinted praise to 
the achievements of other nations. As regards the British 
Art Exhibition, which has come after the July days of trouble 
and depression, there is a special warmth in the chorus of 
praise, as if the pictures appealed not only to the eyes but also 
to the heart. There has indeed been an extraordinary atmo- 
sphere of excitement and expectation about the opening o 
this Exhibition which has made it something quite apart. 
The interest in British painting is being undoubtedly enhanced 
in this part of the world, and one may predict that this Exhi- 
bition will be the forerunner of other exhibitions in various 
papitals, for those who live abroad have understood tliat out 
wonderful schools of painting have been practically unknown 
in Europe and that it is time to make clear England’s important 
contribution to the world of Art. This has been the main 
idea of the present exhibition. 

The great hall of the Sezession Gallery is filled with out 
pictures. They are masterpieces of the eighteenth century— 
well-born men and women looking down on us from thei! 

ane 





* This subscription will be *‘less than the price of a glass o 
beer” over and above the price of the seat. Without this sub- 
scription Opera cannot be run at less than an annual loss o 
£60,000, 
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ae 


frames with that repose and confidence which comes of 
centuries of an assured position. If one has visited the many 
exhibitions held in recent years of interesting but terribly 
jervous and tormented pictures, which are the natural outcome 
of the War and after-conditions, these pictures of Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Raeburn, Hoppner, Lawrence, 
Opie, Cotes make a deep impression. 

Youth is represented triumphantly by Reynolds's exquisite 
iss Hickey, deliciously demure under the shade of her 
yhite hat, and by the nonchalant grace of Mr. Thomas Rum- 
wid. Romney's adorable Mrs. Davenport seems to turn 
“st to glance at us as she passes lightly by. The lovely 
Raeburn children have taken Vienna by storm. Then 
yith them the Lady Raeburn’s portrait with its exquisite 
gse and spontaneity is infinitely pleasing. 


As we move from picture to picture we see framed through 








the doors leading to the other rooms either Queen Elizabeth 
by Gheeraerts the younger, or Gainsborough’s Miss Tyler of 
Rath, witty and tender, or Burne-Jones’s Love among the 
Ruins, looking like an enamel against the white-draped wall, 
ot the lovely Lady Diana Cooper by Ambrose McEvoy, 
whose pictures might by right take their place side by side 
with his forerunners of the eighteenth century, or Henry 
lamb’s battle picture—all diverse and different and yet 
connected in a great national tradition. 
A. CuILSTON, 


Correspondence 


A Letrer rrom Liverroor. 
[To the Editor of the Sercraronr.] 

Sir,—The opening of the annual Autumn Exhibition at the 
Walker Art Gallery usually coincides in Liverpool with a 
eneral awakening of activities after the lull of the summer 
holidays. The present year is the fiftieth anniversary of the 
pening of the Walker Gallery, though the Autumn exhibition 
itself began under Corporation auspices some years before, and 
debrated its Jubilec in 1922. The death of Alderman John 
lea, for so many years the chairman of the Liverpool Arts 
(ommittee, removes a distinguished figure from the anni- 
versary celebrations. He was instrumental in bringing some 
{the world’s greatest pictures to Liverpool, either by invita- 
tion to the Autumn Exhibition, or through purchase by the 

ty for the Walker Gallery’s Permanent Collection, and was 
val known in art circles in London and abroad. This year’s 

“Autumn” has an international aspect in the exhibits by 
noted artists of France, Spain, Italy, and Sweden, whilst what 

regarded as the ‘“‘advaneed”™” aspect is perhaps more 

Wident here than formerly. 

In October the University of Liverpool installs Professor 
1. J. W. Hetherington, a native of Fife, as its new Vice- 
(hancellor, in succession to the late Doctor J. G. Adami. 
Professor Hetherington, who is only thirty-cight years of age, 
ind comes to Liverpool from Glasgow University, where he 
ccupied the chair of Moral Philosophy, has no easy task in 
fllowing so able an administrator as Dr. Adami; but the 
vung Vice-Chancellor, in addition to profound scholarship, 
tas a wide experience of life. During the War, after repeated 
rections by the Army owing to his shortsightedness, he 
worked in a munitions factory in Sheffield. 

When this letter appears Liverpool's Civic Week will be 
iawing to a close. Since Liverpool originated this form of 
ommunal publicity four years ago many centres have copied 
the idea, but judging by the happenings of the last few days 
liverpool’'s efforts are still unsurpassed. The Mersey 
provides such a splendid backcloth for the able showmanship 
if the Liverpool Organization which—whole-heartedly sup- 
orted by the Corporation—exists for the purpose of 
ilvertising the port. We have had Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister 
lere opening the marvellously varied exhibition of commerce 
iid industry arranged by the Liverpool Post and Echo ; 
Wwe have had Lord Birkenhead as the chief speaker at a 
livie Week banquet ; we have seen St. George’s Hall—our 
finest. architectural possession—wonderfully illuminated by 
lood lighting; we have had the commercial exchanges 
ind the local works and factories thrown open te visitors ; 


we have toured the town in an old stage coach starting 
from the ‘Angel Hotel,’ in Dale Street, just as it did a hundred 
years ago, but accompanied now by the latest thing in six- 
wheel buses to demonstrate the advance in transport facilities ; 
we have seen the pageantry of the flower-girls of Clayton 
Square; we have witnessed a Marathon race round the 
city and we have had music—military, classical, or jazz 

wherever we went. But it is the river and the docks 
that have remained the chief attraction. There have been 
thousands of applications from all parts of the country to go 
aboard the liners available for public inspection and the 
minesweeper, II.M.S. ‘Dunoon, sent by the Admiralty 
for the occasion, and it has been quite impossible to satisfy 
the whole of these demands. It proves that there is still salt 
in the blood of the British people and that even the inhabitants 
of the Midlands love ships and the sea. 


The Air Display at Hooton Park Aerodrome, one of the 
chief events of a memorable week, was amongst the finest 
things of its kind ever seen in this country, in spite of appalling 
weather. Sir Alan Cobham and his historic machine of the 
Cape and India flights took part, and Capt. Sparks of the 
London Acroplane Club carried off a well-deserved victory 
in the light aeroplane class. 

As soon as Civic Week, with its demonstrations of unity 
and good fellowship, is over, Liverpool plunges straight into 
the Municipal Election campaign, which is always fought on 
party lines with considerable spirit. It will be interesting to 
see whether the Conservative Party in Liverpool can maintain 
its big majority in the City Council in view of the fact that the 
Jocal government of near and far places like Leeds, Sheffield, 
Glasgow, Birkenhead, Manchester, Wigan, and many other 
boroughs has been captured either completely or partially by 
the Socialists. It is remarkable that in Liverpool, with its 
teeming population of riverside workers, the Conservatives 
should at the present time have 96 municipal members out 
of a total of 151, and that the Socialists can only muster 18, 
This year 23 Conservatives are seeking re-clection, whilst the 


~ 


Socialists have 7 seats to defend. 


This week the Association of British Chambers of Com. 
merce meets in Liverpool for the first time for twenty years, 
when every phase of activity in the commercial life of the 
country will be represented. The President of the Association 
for this year is Mr. Gilbert C. Vyle, and the Liverpool Chamber 
has as its Chairman Licut.-Colonel A. Buckley, who was 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Department of Overseas 
Trade in Mr. Bonar Law’s Administration. 


On the tenth anniversary of the capture of Jerusalem Mr. 
Raymond Savage, the author of Armageddon, will lecture at 
the spacious Philharmonic Hall on Allenby’s campaign in 
Palestine. The subject is one of deep interest here, as 
it was from Liverpool's Riverside railway station that 
a large portion of Allenby’s Army, including many Lanca- 
shire units, embarked secretly at the dead of night on their 
way to what proved to be one of the most complete military 
triumphs of all time. Other lecturers booked for Liverpool 
in the near future include Mr. G. Ix. Chesterton, Mr. St. John 
Ervine, Mr. Ian Hay, Lord Burnham, Lord Salvesen, and Miss 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson. 

Unemployment continues to present a problem on Mersey- 
side equally with other parts of the country. It is the mono- 
tonous hours of waiting and drifting about the streets in 
search of work that have such a soul-destroying cffect. In an 
attempt to mitigate something at least of this side of the evil 
the Liverpool Corporation has opened, on the site of the 
old Adelphi Theatre, in a_ closely populated working-class 
district, a large and suitably stocked reading-room in tele- 
phonie communication with the Employment Exchanges, 
where men can spend their time profitably without missing the 
chance of work. As news of vacancies comes in it is posted 
up, and the latest information is always available regarding 
labour conditions not only in Liverpool but in all parts of the 
Empire. This reading-room for the out-of-work, which is 
doing for employees what the Liverpool Newsroom and the 
Commercial Library do for merchants and employers, is 
the first of its kind in the Kingdom, but it might be copied 
with advantage by other large industrial centres, 


Your Liverroot CorkESPONDENT. 
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The League of Nations 
An Assembly Balance-Sheet oo 
dist 


CN one point everyone in Genevz seems to be agreed— 
that the League of Nations Assembly, which as I write is 
in articulo mortis, has been remarkably and encouragingly 
successful. Those of us, indeed, now comparatively few, who 
have attended all eight of the Assemblies so far held, are 
inclined to give this last one the foremost place in the series. 

There are several criteria of success. When the Assembly 
met, the discontent of the smaller nations had become serious. 
Whether they were right or wrong in thinking the Locarno 
Powers meant to take the running of the League into their 
own hands is not nearly so important as the fact that they 
did think so. The only remedy for the state of mind which 
that belief engendered was plain speech. If the small States 
had chosen to nurse their grievances in silence they would 
only have grown more dissatisfied still and lost most or all 
of their loyalty to the League. Instead of that they spoke 
out, in the approved Geneva manner. They made their 
complaints frankly, and the Locarno Powers, in the persons 
of Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand on the Assembly 
platform, and of Dr. Stresemann in an address to journalists, 
answered them. The Foreign Ministers incidentally defended 
what are known as “the hotel conversations *—-but they 
held none of them during the month they were at Geneva. 

* * * * 


UNDERSTANDING THE Britisu Point or View. 

That has been one encouraging symptom. Another has 
been the steady swing from disunion to unity. At the end of 
the Assembly's first week Sir Austen Chamberlain’s speech 
seemed to have driven a wedge between the British Empire 
and the rest of the delegates. That is not said in criticism of 
the speech. In point of fact those who praised the Foreign 
Secretary most warmly for his frankness realized fully what 
the first effect of that frankness on the Assembly must be 
and was. But the speech brought a double reaction. Some 
of the criticism it reccived here seems to have concentrated 
opinion in Great Britain behind the speaker and against his 
critics. In Geneva, on the other hand, there came an almost 
immediate recognition of the danger of hasty impressions 
and a growing resolve to understand the British attitude and 
bridge any gulf that might have opened. It is due to some of 
the Continental States to realize the advances they made 
towards agreement, in that an Assembly whose dominant 
characteristic has been the revelation of a continuing faith in 
the Geneva Protocol consented to carry unanimously a 
resolution on disarmament and security from which all mention 
of the Protocol was deliberately omitted. Lord Onslow was 
fully justified in declaring, in his speech of last Saturday, that 
rarely had a reconciliation of opposing views been more 
rapid, more sincere, or more complete. 

* * * % 


Tue Prospiem or DISARMAMENT. 

Another proof of the Assembly's vitality was its resolve to 
press forward the work of disarmament, undeterred by the 
failure of the League's own Preparatory Commission to reach 
more than a limited measure of agreement or by the complete 
breakdown of the Three-Power Naval Conference. In three 
weeks the delegates have taken stock of the situation, revised 
and enlarged the programme of work, and decided that the 
November meeting of the Preparatory Commission, which 
everyone a month ago was for postponing on the ground that 
no hope of progress was visible, shall take place as arranged. 
Resolutions of that kind, it may be objected, can be largely 
discounted. Making paper preparations for more conferences 
and committees does not carry the world a centimetre towards 
real disarmament or real peace. There would be more in that 
argument if the delegates who adopted the new disarmament 
resolution were mere amiable idealists. In actual fact the 


resolution was drafted in part by Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
before he left Geneva at the end of the Assembly’s second 
week, it was warmly supported on the Assembly platforin by 
Dr. Stresemann for Germany, and by M. Paul-Boncour, who 
was put up to speak for France with his Foreign Minister 


M. Briand approving and applauding from his seat iy ; activ 
body of the hall; and a dozen other Foreign Ministers o 
their votes for its adoption. That does not mean that did 
armament is coming next weck, or next year, but it ¢, 
mean that a more serious and more responsible disarmamy 
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movement has been set on foot than ever before to-day, oldet 
* + * * Jong 
Tne Economic CONFERENCE IN RETROSPECT. vear 
One other evidence of solid purpose in the League was yf tha? 
discussion on the conclusions of the Economic Conferey im ev 
held at Geneva in the spring. That was, as a matter of fy oft 
a particularly good test case. The Conference itself consists amb 
of experts who, though they were nominated by Governmey | © li 
could not bind Governments. Their recommendations, the. ite 
fore, could easily have remained a mere enunciation of Ml! 
academic principles. It was what the Government delegatyfm {0l! 
at the Assembly have said and done about them that justififh old 
the confidence that the principles laid down by the Confere: wha 
will actually become the basis of national policies. What {! 
delegates have said, one after another, is that their own cow A 
tries intend to act on the Conference’s recommendations, anf pill 
have in many cases begun to do so. And what the delegatel day 
have done about them is to develop and strengthen thi God 
League's Economic organization to equip it for responsiblity, J yeti 
* * * *® hou 
LEAGUE FINANCES. can 
The most unsatisfactory feature about the League at thie 
moment is its finances. This year for the first time wonky ms 
definitely planned, and the desirability of which is universal © 
conceded, has had to be vetoed or postponed for the simp and 


reason that the League’s budget will not stretch to the neces 
sary expenses. It is lamentable that this unique internation 
institution, with its constantly expanding activities, shoul 
be compelled to limit its expenses —including the Internation 
Labour Organization and the Permanent Court of Inte 


national Justice as well as the League proper—to just off T 
£1,000,000 a year. But some of the smaller States inst av 
that their assessment must not be increased, and even iff very 
Great Britain there are occasionally heard complaints tha «lic 
the annual contribution to the League comes to nearly aff Wes 
quarter of the annual upkeep of a battleship. hea 
* * * * Am 
* LOWER TARIFFS AND LOWER ARMAMENTS.” - 
What the purpose of the Eighth Assembly amounts to (fe ni 
an Assembly does not achieve things, it only plans them) ij” 
lower tariffs and lower armaments. The lower tariffs anfy © 
realities already. Both French and German speakers, fej" 
example, agreed that the Economic Conference had had aj ™ 
definite and valuable influence on the conclusion of the recent 
Franco-German commercial treaty—the first of such accords fj ™P 
said Dr. Stresemann, to be carried through between the tw the 
countries for sixty years. Lower armaments are not vet suc act 
a visible reality, though it is certain they would be highe 
than they are if no League of Nations existed. Here muchsf I 
hoped of the new endeavours the Preparatory Comunissio§j ‘0 ; 
has been encouraged to make, while the many delegates whiff Wea 
believe further guarantees of security are needed befor gf thei 
nations will consent to reduce armies have their vicws fully to 
met by the creation of a new committee, to sit concurrently brr 
with the Preparatory Commission and work out within the val 
framework of that fertile document the Covenant (not, beg few 
it noted, the Protocol) plans for the multiplication and cf of} 
ordination of arbitration agreements and the developmel'§ stor 
of regional security agreements like Locarno. vali 
Fine resolves are only fine resolves till their results become 
visible, but this at least must be said of the Eighth Assembly.f Br 


that it saw pledges of great importance taken by men whef § 


as the authorized spokesmen of their Governments, have the fici: 
power to honour those pledges if they continue to have the Che 
will.—-I am, Sir, &c., foll 
Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT § Bri 

Geneva, September 26th. mec 
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4yost the last of the old country mills within a wide 
trict of the Home and Eastern Counties has just been 
jimantled. I know only of one that continues ; and its 
qctivities are vapricious and few. The water has been 
tuming wheels along the Valley of the Lea since Domesday ; 
gd in this neighbourhood other antiquities remain in 
evidence of the busy past. For example a beam was renewed 
the other day in an old inn within a hand-shake of an even 
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‘day, older mill; and it bore the date 1280. These mills had a 
ing span of prosperity, some of them a good thousand 
years; for they were hardly less prosperous fifty years ago 

vue was yp than in the Golden Days. ‘* They were little gold-mines, 


even in my recollection,” is the phrase of one of the Last 
ofthe Millers. But their day seems to be done. The utmost 
ambition of the inland village miller of to-day is, he says, 
to live rent-free. Some of these mills have been converted 
into country houses; and in the Mesopotamia that every 
mill must be, some most beautiful private gardens now 
fourish ; and rainbow trout are successfully nursed in the 
Such happy conversion is not common, and 
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old mill-race. 
what to do with the rest is a problem. 

* * x x 
Age, of course, has settled the question here and there. A 
nil that has inspired a hundred artists stood the other 
day across the water from a little island in the Ouse at 
It lasted for a long while after its proper 


utions, ani 
( delegate 


igthen thi Godmanchester. 


msiblity, [ activities were stilled, as a stable and in some sort a store- 
house, as well as an artist's model; but as you made your 
dangerous way among its pillars of oak and loose planks of 
rue at thay am, you felt that the old cart horse who was stabled there 


night any moment suffer the fate of Samson and by leaning 
to hard on a pillar bring the beautiful ruin to the ground 
and water. With what a splendid rush of power the water 
now vainly surges beneath the place of the vanished wheel! 


Lime work 
iniversal! 
the simpl 


the neces 


ernationy Neither stone nor water will ever again, they say, help to 
es, shou tum English wheat into flour and allow a Godmanchester 
ernationlg Msident to eat a local loaf. 

of Inte: - ” * ws 

just ov The extinction of these mills is a disaster to local farmers, 


ites insist and consummates a movement that gives imported grain a 
1 even is 
aints that 


nearly a 


very heavy preference over British. The biggest and most 
dlicient mills are nearly all found at the coast, chiefly on the 
West Coast. 


heaper and easier) for a farmer on the 


It is as cheap and easy (it is sometimes, indeed, 
East Coast of the 
continent to send wheat to an English mill as 
fr a British Northampton. Both send to 
Liverpool, but the importer sends by cheap ship and the home 
farmer by dear train. The importer sends in bulk, the 
hme farmer in partial quantities. The bigger price, the 
maller weight of the quarter of imported grain, the cheaper 
transport, the more sympathetic treatment by the miller, 
the greater capacity for bargaining are all on the side of the 
The vanishing of these little old mills, of which 


\merican 
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the very last have now a precarious hold on life, is the last 


1 the two 3 ‘ sr 
vet suai et in the sacrifice of the small British farmer. 
be higher * * * * 
e muchs™ I wonder whether the sacrifice was necessary, or was due 


munissia ff 0 a wrong conception of the value of local, of parochial 


rates Wh Wealth. Village people still need a local mill to compound 
d befor their chicken and pig food, and small farmers still need a mill 
ews fully to which they can carry their grain on their own carts or 
currently brries. Is it not just possible that the new popularity and 
ithin the value of poultry, and to a less degree of pigs, may help the 
(not, bell few remaining mills to survive and restore them to some sort 
and co of prosperity? At the worst, the water-power that set those 
clopmen§ stone wheels grinding for a thousand years ought to keep its 


value as power, for whatever particular purpose. 
s become * * x * 
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Brivisas FARM MACHINES. 

Something was said in this place last week about the arti- 
ficial drying of crops, especially by a landowner and farmer in 
Cheshire. The British experiments are, I understand, being 
followed with interest in Scandinavia. It is remarkable that 
British inventors were never so active as to-day in devising 
mechanical aids to agriculture and horticulture. The new 


DENT 





Country Life 


sprayers, the new sugar-beet lifters and potato-lifters, the 
new garden cultivators, some of the dry-feeders, and milking 
are all admired abroad. It must, of course, be 
confessed that we import a good deal of agricultural and horti- 
cultural machinery ; but it remains generally true that the 
more our agriculture decays, the greater is the energy of the 
makers and designers of farming tools and machines. 


machines 


% % % 2 
An ALBINO Birp. 

A sparrow with a completely white head (mimicking a 
bald-headed eagle) has been seen by a correspondent, who 
asks whether such things happen, or whether he should 
consult an oculist ! Albino specimens of most species of birds 
have been seen, and indeed may still be seen in the Rothschild 
Muscum. Many years ago I was told that one of the excep- 
tions was the French partridge, but by a very curious coinci- 
dence three albino Frenchmen were that season shot by 
friends of mine in Suffolk. The trio were stuffed and are 
curiously different in marking. I knew a rookery where one 
white rook appeared year after year; and one garden very 
familiar to me in the Isle of Wight was populated with varie- 
gated blackbirds over many years. Albinisin is supposed not 
to be hereditary. The colouring matter is not absent—such 
is the theory tested by many examples—but latent. It lies 
hid for one generation only. Doubtless the Mendelians are 
right in this respect ; but I should say there was evidence 
enough to suggest that, at any rate, the tendency to albinism 
is apt to appear in the descendants of albinos. 

* * * * 
INUERITED COLotR. 

Colour is a freakish thing. On one Welsh hillside this year 
great numbers of white blue-bells made a surprising appear- 
ance; and the white hare-bells on a Hertfordshire common 
are much than usual. Is it possible that 
certain seasonal peculiarities of climate and soil prohibit the 
emergence of colour? The sun is the source of colour; but 
the sun has different influences at different times of day. You 
can completely alter the colour of your nasturtiums by the 
simple method of cutting off the sun’s rays during an hour 
or two of the early morning. To cut off the evening rays makes 
no manner of difference. In some respects colour responds 
with exactitude to the touch of the florist. Mr. Sutton has 
created a thousand gems of varying hues out of the yellow 
nemesia, but sweet peas quite refuse to become either vellow 
or blue ; and the one blue rose that I have seen was not, truly 
and honestly, blue at all, but rather a slaty purple. The 
colours of the are of course a favourite theme in 
British botany. The year passes from the white and delicate 
yellows of spring through blue and red into the heavier 
yellows and purples of autumn. But the theme is over- 
elaborated. You may find in this September a second crop of 
scarlet poppies in the roots and odd plants of scarlet pimpernel 
well as yellow agrimony 


more numerous 


seasons 


and blue speedwell in the stubbles, as 
in the meadows and purple hemp-agrimony by the stream. 


x » # * 


Biro’s Resronse TO Storm. 

The grim excesses of weather under which we have suffered 
have influenced the local movements of birds more than the 
general migration ; or so it seems to me. The swallows and 
martins still remain in fair numbers, and last week I saw a 
corncrake—one of the worst fliers among the migrants— 
resting in a field of tares. The turtle-doves are still many. 
But on the eve of the worst storm, when the glass descended 
precipitately from a medium height to 28°5, a big flock of 
duck and a day later a group of swan flew due north over my 
garden. I had never before seen either grouped in such 
numbers or flying to such a point in the compass. The gulls 
fled far inland; and partridge coveys amalgamated into 
packs. But how little our home birds heed any weather. 
The robins have been singing all day. The lawn is lively 
with thrushes, as tame almost as hens, and in the paddock 
we rejoice to see not one but many goldfinches showing their 
gold and red amid the purple heads of knapweed. What 
do autumn gales matter in an English garden ? 


W. Beacn Toss. 
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Letters to 


THE AVIATION BOOM 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Sir Leo Chiozza Money may not like progress with or 
without a capital “ P.” He may prefer a quill pen and a 
brougham to a typewriter and a motor car, and he is perfectly 
entitled to do so, but he is quite powerless to check the progress 
he affects to despise. 

The internal-combustion engine which made the motor car 
and the dirigible airship practicable may not have added one 
iota to the world’s happiness, but it has come to stay and 
must be endured. He states that “* the economic argument 
has no foundation whatever.’ I submit that it may be 
economical to use a horse and cart to transport light loads 
short distances, but a carrier who attempted to compete 
in the transportation of heavy loads over Jong distances with 
horse-drawn drays would soon find himself out of business. 
Economic law forces the adoption of the cheapest and most 
rapid form of transport. Canada can best afford to supervise 
her forests owing to the economic advantage provided by the 
acroplane. Complex needs of civilization demand various 
services from transport of which some can best and some can 
only be provided on an economic basis by the air. 

It may not be the immediate function of the acroplane 
to provide an Atlantic passenger service. As long-distance 
flights and endurance tests can be carried out in safer ways 
I would certainly do nothing to encourage the continuance of 
these attempts to cross the Atlantic any more than I can 
deplore the spirit which prompts them. 

The economic and commercial advantage of the acroplane 
is experienced in the countries of vast spaces, Australia, 
Canada, Africa, and the United States rather than in 
England, where distances are short and roads and railways 
well developed. The time wasted going to and from the 
acrodromes of the large cities cancels the benefit gained by the 
speed and directness of flight. In the United States, after 
eliminating routes where it was found that the aeroplane 
was unable to compete with the train, a successful mail service 
has been established, the operations of which, it is claimed, 
reach a higher stage of efficiency than any other known form 
of transportation. 

A notable section of Australia’s air service is the Queensland 
and Northern Territory line, which flies over thick bush 
in very sparsely populated sheep and cattle country, rendering 
services which no other form of transport could supply 
except at the expense of great time and in great discomfort. 
These acroplanes often carry medical aid to the backwoods 
or a sick man to a township. It cannot, surely, be maintained 
that such a service is kept up for war purposes ? 

Moreover, insurance companies quote lower premiums 
on bullion taken by the Imperial Airways Company than 
when carried by rail and ship. I think this shows that the 
factor of safety in favour of a passenger by aircraft to-day 
is high compared to that of the seaman not only in “ the 
earliest day of navigation,’ but as late as the eighteenth 
century. No one studying the old naval records, or, say, 
the City of London sailings of the East India Company, can 
fail to be astounded at the appalling monthly list of wreckages 
and founderings. 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money complains that no commercial air 
line pays without a subsidy, that in fact “ the tax-payer pays 
part of the fare of every passenger who flies from London 
to Paris.’ He therefore compares the new air services 
unfavourably with railways and steamships, which gained 
their efficiency, he says, owing to the fact that they ‘ were 
left to make their own way.’ For an erstwhile Labour 
eandidate to advocate individualistic effort is indeed a case 
of Saul among the Prophets. I welcome such a sign of 
economic grace, but I cannot admit the analogy. While 


it is true that owing to particular industrial conditions it 
was possible to develop railways by private enterprise in 
England, elsewhere, notably in Australia, Germany, France, 
and Italy, railways have been initiated and maintained by 
the State, in the majority of cases at the expense of the 
tax-payer, whilst in England passengers now travel largely 


the Editor 


at the expense ef the shareholder. The Mercanti) 
Marine, built up mainly by private enterprise, i vertheles 
receives Government help in the form of harbour Works 
coastal light service, and the charting of the seas. Th 
Government mail subsidy, in fact, effected the chanve them 
sail to steam. 


nace 
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Civilization is more and more dependent for stability on 
communications and transport. Labour and Conseryatiy, 
alike deprecate war, and favour arbitration and improvement 
of mutual understanding. Easy and rapid communications 
are a fundamental essential ; the limit of speed in steamship 
development has perhaps been reached. The next develop, 
ment is in aerial transport. Airships, I believe, are to by 
the future * greyhounds of the Atlantic.” They are unlikely 
to compete ashore against railways or against the ac roplane 
over short distances. But whereas our fastest ocean finer 
have a maximum speed of about twenty-seven knots, the 
airship R. 100, now building at Howden in Yorkshire by the 
Airship Guarantee Company, is built for a maximum speed 
of cighty-three miles per hour. 

The statement that 
smaller the chance of its riding a storm” is not in 
with facts. The tendency is towards increasing the size of 
the airship. The R.100 has a capacity of 5 million cubic fee 
as compared with the of the ill-fated 
‘Shenandoah. The airship designed for the United States 
by the Goodyear Zeppelin Company will have a capacity of 
6,500,000, and I am ready to hazard a guess that th next 
decade will see airships of between 8 and 10 million cubie fect 
* Riding the storm” presumably means strength to resist 
vertical wind gusts. In thunderstorms these 
2,000 feet a minute. The R.100 is designed to withstand 
twice the strength of such a gust, whereas in previous airships 
the vertical gust condition has been entirely neglected. It 
pannot be fairly said that these airships are built for * hideous 
warfare.’ They are not designed for evading anti-aireraf 
guns. Their purpose is commerce, and to bring the Empir 
closer together. 

The failure of the Zeppelin as a war weapon is often 
bered. Her success as a commercially paying proposition is 
generally forgotten, yet in the early days, 1910 1914, a 
German company had a line of four ships which carried over 
17,000 passengers. One hundred thousand miles were flown 
without one fatality. Since the War the company built a 
small airship, the * Bodensee,” and commenced a regular ait 
service which was carried out in all weather, and no damage 
was sustained by passengers or airship. The *‘ Bodensee’ 
always carried up to full capacity and made 103 voyages, 
sarrying a total of 2,400 passengers without mishap. In tine 
of war our airships would be employed as scouts to assist 
cruisers in maintaining our trade routes and protecting the 
convoys which have to bring food and necessities to ou 
islands. Not a very hideous form of warfare ! 

If waters “no longer defend this island,” surely we must 
look for other means of self-defence? It is just as foolish 
(and the result is just as tragic) to consider war unthinkable, 
as it is to believe it to be inevitable. It is naturally in 
the interests of an island people, whose capital is more 
vulnerable to air attack than that of any first-class Power, to 
secure a veto on submarine and aerial warfare, but for this to 


“the more ambitious the gas-bag tly 
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be effective it must be universal and international. Unfor- 
tunately, such unanimity is lacking. The alternative to 
with 


defence was on an historic occasion chosen by Carthage 
what results we all know.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. D. Bursey. 
8 Broadway, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—Sir Leo Chiozza Money’s attitude towards Aviation 
resembles closely that of the Editor of the Quarterly Review of 
1825, writing about Railways: ‘* What can be more palpably 
absurd and ridiculous than the prospect held out of locomo- 
tives travelling twice as fast as stage coaches! ... We 
trust Parliament will limit the speed to eight or nine miles an 
hour, which is as great as can be ventured on with safety.’ 
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—_—_ 
The same attitude of mind was displayed when, in 1906, a 
ntemporary of the Daily Mail published a derisive article 
pout the Daily Mails offer of £10,000 for a flight from 
jondon to Manchester, in which it was said: ‘ Our own 
offer of £10,000,000 to the flying machine of any description 
ghatever that flies five miles from London and back to the 
int of departure still holds good.” 

That was only twenty-one years ago. This year the re- 
oganized Air League of the British Empire is celebrating the 
eighth anniversary of the inauguration of comimercial flying. 
At least two European commercial air routes and several in 
the Dominions are paying their way, and the Dutch K.L.M. is 
yarly self-supporting. The Lufthansa claims to have made 
,gmall net profit this year. 

"Sit Leo says correctly enough that the British tax-payer 
ays part of the fare of every passenger who flies from London 
i Paris [if travelling by Imperial Airways] and asks: * Did 
ail The answer is ves, and 
furthermore, it is true to-day. 
jines in many countries are subsidized by Government. 


A large number of steamship 
The 
ast to the Americans of their mercantile marine has run into 
and this after a 
entury Of steamship practice as against eight years of air 
commerce. The air mails of the U.S.A. pay their way, and 
within a year or two France and Great Britain will be carrying 


many millions during the last few years 


their mails to remote Dominions and making profits. 

When Sir Leo that sub- 
sidized for military reasons he may possibly be right. If he 
i, he gives an additional reason for booming aviation. Great 


asserts commercial aviation is 


fritain wants peace, perhaps more genuinely than any other 
cuntry, but until the League of Nations controls a police 
free such as suggested by Professor MacDougal, this country 
must develop her defensive powers both for her own sake 
ad for the safety of Europe. If, as Professor MacDougal 
sggests in his thought-provoking little book, Janus, the 
league of Nations were furnished by its State members with 
aircraft in proportion to their present contributions to the 
league’s funds, and if no commercial machine were allowed 
t)have a speed exceeding 100 m.p.h. while the League's air 
quadrons were unlimited in speed and size, then the mischief- 
nakers of the world could be kept in check. Effective re- 
trietion of the world’s armaments and true economy becomes 
pssible through aviation. (The cost of one battleship would 
yovide about 10,000 military acroplanes equipped with gas 
prayers and incendiary grenades.) 

In the meantime we peace-lovers must develop commer- 
ial aviation and build up the Jatest form of transport, thus 
forging new links with our Dominions by bringing Canada’s 
apital within two and a half days of our doors instead of nine 
ys, Cape Town within six days instead of seventeen or 
lineteen, and Australia within eleven days in place of thirty- 
ne, 

What aviation means to our great territories is already 
ing shown in Australia, where the Derby-Perth air line 
wvers 1,442 miles in two and a half days as compared with an 
verage of thirteen days by coastal steamer. These Australian 
it routes are opening up the regions through which they pass 
and supplying the settler with the essential link with civiliza- 
‘on; his letters and papers reach him regularly instead of by 
lspatch rider at many weeks’ interval, and if he or his family 
teed medical assistance, a telegram will bring a doctor by air. 
let Sir Leo consider what the world outside these little Isles 
8 doing. Last year aircraft flew 
3816,069 miles with the loss of only one life. 

It is useless for the Victorians to lament the passing of a 
tisured age ; the era of speed is upon us. W 


German commercial 


Ve must cultivate 
ore of the Elizabethan spirit, with its capacity to look over 
tide spaces, rather than listen to the croakings of those who 
tel the draught of progress.—I am, Sir, &c., 
NorMAN Trwalres, 

Air League of the British Empire, 

Astor House, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 
LIBERTY TO RISK ONE’S LIFE 

[To the Editor of the Srectrator.] 

‘R,—Your article on this subject makes one invoke the spirit 
fJ.S. Mill. Would that he and his like were here to remind a 
rgetful world of the dangers of restricting the liberty of any 
adult for any reason whatever, except to prevent him using 


THE 





it to injure others or to restrict (directly or indirectly) their 
liberties ! , 
Judged by that test, the case for non-interference in Atlantie 
flying seems as clear for non-intervention as any case which 
ever existed. No one is compelled or even impelled to share 
the If disaster usually comes under such 
conditions that there is no obligation on others to risk their 
lives in attempts at rescue. No one can so well judge either 
of the extent of the risk or of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages 


risk. comes, it 


public and personal—of attempting it as the aviator 
The realm of 
discovery and adventure is surely about the last where it 
would be safe to allow the community, or some Jack-in- 
oflice of its appointment, to the judgment of 
individuals as to what risks they themselves should take 
for themselves. 


who knows his own powers and purposes. 


override 


As for your amazing dictum, that the woman passenger at 
least should have been prevented from ascending, what on 
earth has her sex to do with it, except on the theory that a 
woman is always a haif-child, incapable of judging for her- 
self? She displaces presumably just as much or as little 
petrol as a man, the chances of survival for 
anyone on board are probably so small as to be scarcely worth 


If a crash comes, 


bothering about, but such as they are they presumably depend 


on (4) swimming power: (4) toughness of vitality—perhaps 


the two physical qualities where wou:en have most trium- 
phantly vindicated themselves. 

The tradition that women are to be forcibly prevented from 
endangering themselves is surely a pasteboard and _ tinsel 
imitation of mediaeval chivalry. The right to endanger 
oneself depends, I suggest, on the balance between the value 
of the object sought and the amount of misery or loss, spiritual 
or material, that one’s death would cause, e.g., other things 
being equal, a married man with a dependent family has far 
less right than a single woman without dependents ; 
man less right than an old one, etc.—I am, Sir, &c., 


a young 


AN ELDERLY SPINSTER,. 


MEN’S CLOTHING 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—** Crusader ” is right ; man is slow to reform his clothes, 
but not hopeless ; 
discard collars and he is beginning to exchange trousers for 
shorts. Last summer, in a Devon seaside village, only two or 
three of us wore shorts, but this summer—though a sunless 
one—there were dozens of men in shorts. Must they relapse 
into trousers and collars when they return to work? Here 
is the plaint of a bank-clerk: ** If I venture to come to work 
in a soft collar, the bank manager reproves me ; what would 
he say if I were to appear in shorts ?”’ ** Crusader ”’ is right 
again ; the lead must come from those in authority ; a brave 
bank manager must set an example to his clerks by himself 
hygienic clothing, which can and must be 


for holiday purposes he has begun to 


adopting 
stylish. 
And that introduces another difficulty :’ Khaki or ‘* footer ” 
shorts and flannel shirts are good enough for holidays, but 
not for town. Outfitters stock nothing better at present, 
nor will they till forced by a persistent demand. The average 
man hates to ask for anything unusual. My tailor, with some 
misgiving, made me a pair of shorts for a lounge suit and 
having accomplished this in an attractive purplish worsted, 
he proceeded, with more confidence, to make me a similar 
suit in a light-grey cashmere. <A shirtmaker made me some 
cream-coloured poplin shirts of a silky finish, with turn-down 
collar—open in front—attached. With good stockings to 
match, the outfit is “smart *’ enough to satisfy the most 


fastidious. 


For tennis, wiite flannel shorts are far smarter than 
trousers. I have worn them for the last three years and have 
found them so cool and comfortable that nothing would 


induce me to go back to trousers. And yet reform is delayed 
by ‘convention’ and a fear of being “odd.” A 
spondent writes to me from Kenya Colony * For 
years, in this Colony, I haye worn white shorts and white 
stockings for tennis, but it is still considered * not correct,’ 
notwithstanding that shorts are worn here for nearly every 
In Buenes 


corre- 
seven 


other sport where excessive energy is required.” 
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Aires, I am told, cricket is played in shorts, but tennis in 
trousers ! 

Sun-bathing is practised far and wide on the Continent, 
but has yet to come to England, where it is still ** indecent” 
to expose the upper half of the body. Our authorities must 
learn that a “ slip” satisfies all requirement of ‘‘ decency ” 
and enables the whole surface of the body to be exposed 
freely to sun and air. We, in England, cannot aiford to lose 
any sunshine, so little being available. 

The editor of the Tailor and Cutter seems to perceive beauty 
in morning coats, collars, top hats, and trousers! He deenis 
collars and trousers sensible for wind and rain! No, Sir, 
let him realize that a change for the better is in the air and 
let him give a lead by offering prizes to tailors for the best 
designs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. C. Jordan. 

82: Portland Place, W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sin, It may interest Mr. Bridgland to learn that, in Japan, 
where the professional and commercial men have fallen to 
the craze for Western frock coats, &c., the very first act of 
these men, on reaching home after work, is to get out of their 
uncomfortable garments and into their ‘“ airy kimonos.’— 
lam, Sir, &c., F. G. S. 


BRITISH SPAS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—I trust you will allow me, as one who knows Switzer- 
Jand and the Swiss intimately, and who has much reason for 
gratitude to both the country and the people, to reply to what 
I consider the very unfair attack of Mr. Peter Blundell in the 
letter you published on September 24th. I write with the 
authority of considerable first-hand knowledge. I have 
acted as English Chaplain at Pontresina (six times), Ander- 
matt, Engelberg, Miirren, Caux. I have spent happy holidays 
at other places—e.g., Brunnen, Zermatt, Kandersteg, Riffelalp, 
Oberhofen, Wengen. I have stayed in such well-known 
tourist resorts as Lausanne, Interlaken, Lucerne ; Basle, 
Ziirich, Berne, Geneva, Thun, these, too, I know. 

Without exception my family and I have met with extreme 
kindness and attention from the proprietors and managers of 
the hotels ; on one or two occasions, coming as they did from 
less healthy old cities, members of my family were quickly 
restored to health under the unsparing care of the hotel 
ollicials. We have found, invariably, the hotel management 
excellent, the sanitary arrangements quite up to date. We 
have come to look upon such hotel proprictors as the Grédigs 
of Pontresina, the Leilers of the Zermatt district, the Fass- 
binds of Brunnen, as real personal friends. 

As to “ influenza of a peculiarly deadly type,” none of us 
has ever met it in Switzerland ; we have encountered it in 
England! But I imagine influenza is endemic in a great many 
countries, and I know not what European country can claim 
exemption. As to “ doctors,” I have frequently heard from 
English medical authorities that the science and practice of 
medicine have reached an extremely high standard in 
Switzerland. 

Railway carriages: I learnt by experience that one can 
travel third class in Switzerland with comfort and the 
assurance of carriages as clean as even our own English ones. 
Possibly Mr. Blundell is confusing Swiss with International 
trains. 

Dirty food: Mr. Blundell seems to have been extremely 
unfortunate in his experience. We have been supplied only 
with clean and excellent food, served by quick, neat wait- 
resses, and with the accompaniment of clean napery. The 
above may read as a panegyric ; it is, however, but the plain, 
unvarnished truth, dictated by a desire for fair play. 

I have gone—my family have gone—when tired and worn 
out by the extreme stress of work, to the Engadine or to the 
Riifelalp, and the glorious air, the comfortable surroundings, 
soon have given back to us vigour, keenness, and readiness 
for another year’s hard work.-l am, Sir, &e., 

Henry A. Hater. 

Holy Trinity Vicarage, Eliham, S.E.9. 


— 

PROSPEROUS FINLAND 

[To the Editor of the Seecravor.| 
Sir,—I have read your representative’s graphic article oi 
Finland with much interest. Amidst the turmoil of nations 
it is pleasant to contemplate a small community with but 
few natural advantages, and at one time the victim of gri in 
oppression, working out its own salvation with such intellige) 
patriotism. 
It is rather surprising that your representative should 
have overlooked one important social achievement by this 
remarkable people. Finland the troublesom, 
Drink question, or, at least, taken a long step towards 


has solved 


solution. Finland has for some years past banned th 
manufacture, importation, and sale of intoxicating drigy 
and has quite recently and by a decisive majority renewe 


the ban. It is only fair to assume that this 
an unhelpful custom is a factor contributory to Finland 
material and social prosperity. Travellers agree that although 
evasion exists, facilitated by a long and indented coast-ling 
a paradise for smugglers, observance is the fairly general 
rule ; that Finland is practically * dry ” and likely to remaiy 
so by its own deliberate choice. 


essation of 


The reason for this phenomenon is to be found in Jong 
years of well directed educational effort, courageously carried 
on even in the bad old times of Russian domina: It has 
for many years been my privilege to be in occasi: and 
possibly helpful correspondence with the temperance leader 
in Finland, and I can testify to the quiet, vet effect 
in which by lessons in schools and in other ways thicse leaders 
have fostered that public opinion apart from which 
no moral validity and but small prospect of e1 

Indeed the ban upon liquor in Finland is less an experiment 
than an evolution, with little or no chance of ret 
The zealous and sagacious reformers of Vinland are reaping 





e manner 


Jaw has 


rcement, 


ogression, 


the reward of their wise activity and sctting a suggestive 
example to friends of sobriety in other lands.—I am, Sir, ke, 
FRANK .\DKINS, 


15 Wynne Road, London, S.W.9. 


[Our correspondent ‘ J.” writes: 

“In the Spectator of September 17th I dealt with Prohibition 
in Finland in the course of a survey of the Drink lezislation 
in Northern Europe. IJnéer I then * Public 
opinion is still in favour of Prohibition, and one of the leading 
bankers told me that it has undoubtedly contributed to the 
prosperity of the working-classes, and that their d 
the banks have inereased accordingly.’ 


alia wrote : 


osits in 


* If space had permitted I would have dealt with the drink 
question in Finland at greater length. Three facts 
be noted. (1) The general state of well-being is unquestionably 
partly due to Prohibition. (2) There is much 
and evasion of the law in the towns. (3) Many ! 
dissatisfied with existing conditions, although I do not think 


‘ 
Nitist 


nugeling 


HInS are 


Prohibition will be rescinded for many years. At present 
the Temperance Party has a large majority. 

“As regards your correspondent’s concluding paragraph, 
I think that when Great Britain decides to reform her drink 
laws—as reform them she undoubtedly will before long— 
she will look to Sweden rather than Finland for an ¢xample. 
Prohibition does not seem to me practical politics in Great 


Britain, but a system based on Swedish experience does. 
If we were to follow the Swedish example, as I hope we shall, 
we should get rid of private ownership, abolish the gin-shop, 
secure the liberty of the individual, and avoid the draw: 
backs of Prohibition, such as smuggling and contempt for 
the law.”"—Epb. Spectator.] 


PARTY AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.]} 
I am not sure that I clearly understand the n: 


THE UNIONIST 


Srr,- ture of 


made 


the charge of disloyalty to the League of Nations 

against Conservatives and apparently endorsed by you! 
respondent, Mr. McCallum, in your issue of September 10th. 
I am a Conservative, a Free Trader, and a Pacifist. 
matters I find myself in agreement with Lord Cecil. Iw 
#ny organization having for its object the promot 
social and commercial intercourse, the voluntary co-o}) ration 


cor 


In most 
eleome 
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{ peoples for the prevention of epidemic diseases, the judicial 
0 . 7 ; 
ttlement of international disputes, and the preservation of 
# . 

tween nations. 





peace be 


But my loyalty and my allegiance are due to my own 


le on country, not to any foreign organization. I do not consider 
tions that Englishmen are under any moral or contractual obliga- 
L but tion to sacrifice the interests of England or their conception 
Vous right and justice to the resolutions of any assembly of 
igent foreign politicians. The League, as I see it, was created as a 

neans of averting war, and I do not believe that England will 
ould Hl gre the cause of peace by entering into binding engage- 


this ments to go to war. 
some There is a wide distinction between a treaty of peace and 
streaty of alliance, or a pact to use coercion. In a treaty of 
the uce the parties bind themselves to refrain from acts that 


Sits 


lrink ye injurious Or offensive to one another. In an alliance or 
ewed yet of Powers, or super-State, an engagement is made to 
n of 2 coercion. Each Power binds itself to use its forces and 
and’s gend its treasures under conditions that cannot be foreseen 
ough and at a time that cannot be foretold. It engages itself to do 
Tine, gmething that it may not wish to do, and binds its 
neral fyture action in ignorance of the merits of a hypothetical 
main 


case. 

The Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the Geneva Protocol 
Ng BH wht to bind the British nation, and there are now pro- 
posals before the Assembly of the League which seek to do the 
ame thing in another way. Many of us think that the cause 
and peace will not be served by placing the British Fleet and 


iders the British Treasury at the disposal of foreign politicians 
nhet HE ho represent a different civilization and are gifted with a 
ders jfferent mentality. We are entitled to our cpinion, more 
has specially as the conduct of certain Governments towards 
ent. wir neighbours, and towards the minorities within their 
— fwatiers, justifies a doubt as to their possession of the wisdom, 
S00. nse of justice, and moral rectitude necessary for the control 
Pig @ British policy. 
The sole authority with power to declare England at war 
Bi the British Government that for the time being enjoys the 
- onfidence of the British nation; and the sole authority 
mpowered to disburse British money or pledge British credit 
: . Mee the British Parliament. 
a We Conservatives know nothing of a double allegiance, 
sblie md if Liberals and Socialists think we are wrong they are 
ies atitled to say so. But they should state the issue fairly and 
the fankly. If they propose to deprive the English Parliament 
< in ytd people of full liberty to control British policy, it is right 


that the electorate should be so informed. 
The question of a double allegiance and of foreign control 


oo 

“ {English policy is an issue on which the British people 
ably 2ve already pronounced judgment, and they have not, so 
sling 8S I know, changed their opinion since they did so 
- are qtituries ago. 

hink @ There is, however, another argument used by those who 


sent @ulvoeate a united Super-State of Europe. It is alleged that 
we pledge ourselves to go to war in order to outlaw war we 
tall never be required to fulfil our pledge. Most of us are 
uniliar with that argument. There are thousands of men now 
milking the streets of London who owe their solvency to the 
iple, fet that they declined to back a bill for a friend, though 
‘reat ured that it was a mere formality and they would never 
ek called on to meet their engagements. Caution in this 
uatter is doubly necessary for us. For it is always possible 
hop, that one of the States of Latin America may call on the 
raw: “ague to resist the United States in the measures that may 
forg* found necessary for the fulfilment of the obligations implied 
the Monroe Doctrine.—I am, Sir, &c., 


' 
apa, 
rink 


iG 


loe Ss 
hall, 


GranaM Bower. 
VE§ Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


“MOTHER INDIA” 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
cor Sir,—Europeans in India grow indignant when pictures are 
oth.glut on the screen depicting sides of Western life which are 
nostpikely to damage in the East the prestige of European people 
omef“d Western civilization in general. Some are very truthful 
, off far as they go, but they depict the manners and customs of 


tion 


‘¢ of 


nade 








a particular class or set and are therefore untrue as regards 
the general civilization of Europe or America. 

If it is legitimate for the European to object to a crook 
picture displayed in India because of the effect it might have 
on the Indian mind, is it not equally legitimate for the Indian 
to object to a book because of the atrocious generalizations it 
makes from diseased cases in hospitals and police court pro- 
ceedings—to the exclusion of anything that is good and noble 
in Indians? About sexual aberrations the less the 
better. We in India sometimes get hold of, say. Havelock 
Kllis’s Psychology of the Sexes or Kraft Ebbing’s Psychopathia- 
Serualis, and thereby come to know of some of Europe's 
aberrations in the matter. Would it be fair to take them for 
general conditions with European countries ? 


said 


Miss Katherine Mayo’s Mether India is remarkable in more 
ways than one. It is remarkable for the attempt that has 
been made in it to depict the Indians in the darkest possible 
hue, and it is remarkable for the numerous misinterpretations 
of our old Sanskrit literature, it is remarkable for the va 
false charges it contains against the Hindu population of our 
country, it is remarkable for the determination the authoress 
has shown in every page of it to depict the Hindus as nothing 
more nor less than barbarians, and above all it is remarkable 
for the efforts that have been made in it t the 
British public that the Indians are not fit to enjoy the privilege 
of self-government. 


PIOUS 


» CODVINCE 


But unfortunately the lie which has once got a start can 
beat the very devil in its elusiveness, and hardly comes home 
like the Prodigal Son. To those in England who are relishing 
Miss Mayo’s spicy dish of Indian humiliation, ans 
however ecgent, would 
and snivelling apology. 


refutation, 


merely smack of sickly 


In such cases the verdict 


hy pocrisy 
for 
Still the optimists who 
in the effectiveness of wooing 
tried to present India’s case as promptly as c 


COCS 
the aggressor and not for the-victim. 
believed publie opinion had 
ula be done 


blowing. cannot Indians 


From the way in which the wind is 
be right in thinking that a concerted anti-Indian campaign 
is making head-way amongst the English people at home, and 
that the other side of the picture on which many expatiate 
has got a niggardly chance of securing sympathetic spectators ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

BirRENDRANATH GUPTA, 
Calcutia, India. 


THE TRUE GRAIL LEGEND 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatTor.] 

Sir,—In your notice of the John Rylands Library Bulletin 
on September 10th, your reviewer writes :—* Dr. Harris 
makes an interesting philological point when he states that 
‘Sangreal’ has been wrongly divided, and ‘should read, 
not as San Graal, but as Sang Real, or Royal Blood, which 
suggests that the legend has come across from France, and 
that there was never anything of the nature of a Grail.’ ”’ 

May I point out that this philological point has long been 
known to, and discussed by, modern commentators on what 
your reviewer rightly calls the Grail literature ~ ? 
Students are, I think, agreed that the presentment of the 
Grail legend given by Tennyson, which accepts the mysterious 
cup as the chalice used in the Last Supper, is a comparatively 
modern rendering. 


* vast 


The sources from which the true Grail legend springs are 
deep and obscure, but I think that Miss Jessie Weston, the 
greatest authority on the subject that I know of, has solved 
the problem in her most wonderful book, From Ritual to 
Romance ; which book will, I think, be in future the starting- 
point for all scholars who make this fascinating subject a 
matter for study and research.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BLANCHE 

Graythwaite Manor, Grange-over-Sands. 


WINDER. 


[There is, as our correspondent acknowledges, a vast Grail 
literature, and there are many experts. Among the chief of 
these is Miss Weston, but she cannot be said to have finally 
** solved the question.” Tennyson's rendering used to be rather 
lightly regarded, but recently it has come to be recognized 
that he clung remarkably close to Malory, so that his idea 
that the Grail was the Cup of the Last Supper is really not 
modern at all. A very high authority, Professor Gollancz, 
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holds that it was the Cup of the Last Supper, and that the 
Legend has a Jewish origin. On the other hand, Dean Armi- 
tage Robinson, in his recent book, says that the Grail con- 
sisted in two cruets, supposed to contain the sweat, blood and 
water from the side of Christ, and to have been transported 
to Glastonbury by Joseph of Arimathaea.—Epb. Spectator.] 


PIG-FARMING IN SCOTLAND 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sin,—Why must we unfortunate farmers so constantly have 
“the wonderful efficiency of the Danes” thrust down our 
throats ? 

If the writer of the article on Scandinavia would do me the 
honour of staying a night here with me, I would show him a 
prosperous pig farmer who would meet us at the station, not 
in his best clothes, but in field boots and working clothes— 
he is not ashamed to be seen in them in public and has no 
time for changing. He would take “J.” round his pig farm, 
where he knows all about every one of his 400 to 500 pigs, 
including the weights of all destined for bacon or pork, and 
would not require to jump into the sties to see whether the 
pigs were properly looked after, as he is on his farm all day 
long, and helps his men in preparing the food, feeding, weighing 
the pigs, and so on. 

If a sow had farrowed he, or the man who attended her, 
for they always have attention at such times, day or night, 
would not have left the sow till he was satisfied that she was 
comfortable and feeding the piglets—the instance given shows 
a decided lack of efficiency. By means of farrowing rails in 
the sty, which leave the sow perfectly free to move about 
and change her position from one part of the sty to another, 
the mortality of overlying is reduced to a minimum, except 
in cases of a wantonly careless mother, and these are not bred 
from again. 

Ifa crate were put over a newly farrowed sow in this country 
the S.P.C.A. would have something to say about it and it must 
be both cruel and insanitary. In fine weather the piglings 
three days old should be running out in the fresh air with their 
mother. The owner is also 27 years of age, and he has only 
taken up pig farming for three years, after leaving the Army, 
but his pigs have a great reputation locally and are good 
enough to win highest honours at the Highland and Agricultural 
Show, at which the best animals of Scotland and England 
compete. 

I will guarantee that the average Scottish farmer is prepared 
to work as hard as the Dane, and does so, giving as much 
attention to detail. He can and does produce a bacon pig 
as good as or better than the Dane, and is getting rather tired 
of being run down by writers who, knowing little of agriculture, 
think it the proper thing to laud the Dane and decry their own 
countrymen.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALExR. P. ILatc. 

Blairhill, Rumbling Bridge, Scotland. 

[(“ J.” writes: The next time I am in Scotland I shall 
certainly try to avail myself of your correspondent’s generous 
offer. I have always regarded the Scottish farmers as among 
the best in the world, and I have seen how successful they 
become on the land in Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
elsewhere. But one swallow or several swallows do not make a 
summer. The point I wished to emphasize was that the 
Dane is a hard worker and gives much attention to detail. 
I still think that the average of efficiency and hard work 
among the farmers of Denmark is higher than with us.] 


A TAME NIGHTINGALE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


S1r,—The article on nightingales in your issue of September 
10th tempts me to tell how we have heard the nightingale 
sing in August. 

We did not tame our nightingale, he tamed us. In mid- 
July a young bird, which we at first took-to be a young robin, 
followed us about the garden so closely that often he narrowly 
escaped being trodden underfoot. Like a robin he was greedy 
after cheese, but still more for ants’ eggs, pouncing down at 
once whenever an ant heap chanced to be opened. One 
day he suddenly opened his beak wide with a hideous croak 
and we knew he was no robin. Ina few days he put on full 
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nightingale plumage. Then his song began. As we Dickey 
fruit he sat on the wire netting over our heads and Practised 
phrase by phrase, his song ; always softly, con sording bys 
over and over again until perfect, then on to the next shies 
He got as far as * jug jug,” but never in our hearing trieg they DeBING t 
long cadence. He came boldly into the house and sat under the Times Bo 
kitchen table while we were making jam. ‘BB Ficrios 
We feared lest the abundance of food should check his lion's | 
desire to migrate, but he disappeared on August 8th afte, ,fm by Leslie 
farewell visit just inside our parlour door. Many springs ao, jy lit 2° 
in a villa on the Alban Hills, a newly arrived nightingale i, g, FE. Bet 
our garden tried over the phrases of his song in exactly the Wices, DY 
same fashion and he took more than a weck’s practice before Non-F'i 
he burst into full song.—I am, Sir, &c., Mary Munir, [plaly Be! 
Dunsfold, Surrey. j, Middlet 
porn In I 
(Great Se 
A CUCKOO PROBLEM r 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] It was | 
hie 
Srr,—On July 28th last while repairing the tiled roof of this ae 
house, the builders, having stripped off the old tiles, foung =. 
close to the eaves in the space between two rafters and unde. - = 
neath the tile battens or laths, a starling’s nest containing a " 
a fully fledged young cuckoo which appeared too big to gfe “, 
out of the narrow crevice between the tiles and the gutter a 
board or facia, used as access by the foster parent starlings Lap Se 





to feed it. When the last tile was removed the y: ung cuckoo 
sprang up and flew off. 

I was called by the men and went up the ladder ard witnessed 
this. 

I have been told the incident is a curious one, the nes 
unusual and the date late in the year to find a young cuckoo, 
If it was imprisoned, how did the female cuckoo deposit her 
egg unless by her beak, which is also, I understand, « debatable 
point.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. WILSDEN, 

Lt.-Commander, R.N.R, 

The Grange, Marchington, Staffordshire. 
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SECOND STOREY WORK OR_ INSPIRATION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—With reference to the “discovery ” of the Memoirs of 

Monsieur d Artagnan, in a book box on one of the quays along 

the Seine, mentioned in B. D.’s article, *** Second Storey Work’ 

or Inspiration,” may I point out that I translated this book 

into English more than twenty years ago! 

Sandras wrote some other Memoirs, including a volume 
supposed to be by Turenne. His works, possibly, have not 
been taken as seriously as they deserve, though he certainly 
had a vivid imagination !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Raru 














NEVILL 





St. James’ Club, Piccadilly. 







Poetry 
The Silent Time 


Sincrnc of birds is over: the curlew only 

Out by the bog-pools bids his mate to beware. 
Long sweet whistles under the rushes lonely 

Set to listen the dew-wet ears of a hare. 
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Ears and eyes that look backward : only the plover 
Pipes and is silent ; the singing of birds is done. 

Over the marriage-song and the song of a lover, 
Lullabies sung to the babies feathered and flown. 
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The wood-dove, hidden in leafage, mourning for ever 
Because her children are Two, only Two, only Two, 

And the wren and the robin have Nine and Ten in the quiver 
What will she do, the soft wood-dove ? What will she do‘ 
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The curlew calls low calls ; his mate will listen. at lunche 
The wood-dove mourns and mourns, is never still. Kicious of 
The hare hears, the dew on his ears a-glisten, a 
Wh her c 





He thinks it a whistling boy coming over the hill. 
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This 
pring the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been : 

fiction. —The 
lion's Reach, by 
by Leslie Storm ; 


Mr. Dormer, 


Locke : 
What of Life? 
M. Delafield ; 


by 


Kingdom of 
H. M. Tomlinson : 
The Way Things Are. 
by R. H. Mottram : 
lierbert 


Theophilus, ay VE. ae 
Lady 

by EK. 
Lucia in 
Asquith ; 


London, 


p, F. Benson ; 
wires, by Beatrice Kean Seymour. 

Non-Fiction..—The Leiters of Gi Bell, edited by 
tay Bell; The Journal of Katherine Mansfield, edited by 
yiddleton Murry ; The Top One Who Was 
gon In It’: Sea Escapes and * Taffrail “5 
at Sea Mystery, by J. G. Le 


* * * 


Young Orland, by Three 


rirude 


Drawer, by 
fdventures, by 
{ Gre wkhart. 
twas inevitable that the Royal tour in Australasia under- 
York should 
duce a crop of books, and part of the harvest is represented 
i Mr. Jan Lueas’s The Royal Embassy (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 
gd Mr. Graham Brooks's The Dukes of York (Jenkins, 12s. 6d.), 
ith lavishly illustrated. The last written 
jstorical account (where fair ladies soldiers 
“vel,” and villains the thirteen holders of the 
te (or fourteen, as Henry, Cardinal York, is also treated) 
the 


volume, 


ken this year by the Duke and Duchess of 





is a popularly 
brave 


7 coo,” 


*snarl”’) of 


fom Edmund of Langley down to King’s second son. 


Mr Lucas, the the first 
mspondent on the Royal voyage, his book is good journalism 


itis convenient to have the whole story within the compass 


author of was Reuters 


volume. 


1 singh 
a % * 
and a 


Whether or no Frederick, Baron Trenck, was a list 


nfian, as Carlyle said in his forthright way, whether or no 
sautobiography contains errors and exaggerations, does 
very much matter, for there is in it a living quality of 
lihood and adventure which has thrilled boys old and 
ng these hundred years and more. When he is docked 


an of fifty per cent. of his adventures, there is enough left 
how he broke prison at Glatz; low he 
Frederick the and 
sapped up for ten years in the fortress of Magdeburg, chained 
lends, feet, Lyndon, he would 
he himself of any awkward entanglement by a timely duel 


yenthral anyone 


ian aifaire with Great's sister, was 


and waist; how, like Barry 


awhich he gave his adversary “a deep wound in the arm” 


— 


:’a lunge in the belly.” The vivid nature of his story has 


ito its frequent reprinting in many tongues, and now here 

hanother reprint entitled The Strange Adventures of Frederick 
m Trenck (Allan. 10s. 6d.). There 
first page—Friherr for Freiherr. 


is a misprint on the 


* x * * 
ir. Arthur Henderson, a barrister and a son of the well- 
Labour leader, has written a compact and useful book 

Trade Unions the Law (Benn, 8s. 6d.), to 
.Clynes and Sir Henry Slesser act as sponsors. Though “ir. 
nderson designed the book for the use of trade-union oflicials, 


own 


and which 


to have to walk warily amid the morass of rules and forms 


rmscribed by various statutes, it will interest many other 


nders. The chapters on “The Right to Strike” and 
Political Action” are lucid and not unduly controversial, 
M the text of the Act of 1927 is handy for reference. 

Ea oe a ™ 
Once more Mr. Lucas takes us travelling, whether we will 


tno. It is to Jamaica this time, and on numerous little 
umeys as well. Although the excursions to A Fronded Isle 
lethuen, 6s.) are not quite so delightful as others have 
fi, Mr. Lucas is still the perfect tourist, looking through 
‘ rose-coloured spectacles at a world that never fails to 
trance him. 
tut he makes us remember our own, and (herein lies his charm) 
‘writes so personally that we feel that we are the recipients 
(cherished confidences and the sharers of his meticulously 
tosen meals. He is really at his best when discussing food— 
© luncheons, Jamaican breakfasts, stolen fruit, and-—most 
tlicious of all—Le Pudding de Rumpsteak as prepared by a 
tnchiman who supposes that the British housewife is lavish 
When the author does stray off 


He remembers the days of his youth so vividly 


ourses on humorous poetry, or tells of strange coincidences. 


Week’s 


The chapter on 





Books 


* Murders and Motives” should be a boon 

to the hostess who does not know how to entertain her guests. 

We are thoroughly grateful to Mr. Lucas, and it would be 

churlish to say he has written better, although it would be true. 
a a * * 

Let us again most warmly commend to all who are inte- 
rested ur. CO. G.. 8S. admirable 
quarterly, 1e September number of which has just 
appeared (Giouceste1 : John Bellows. 
the latest 
here in Great 


in archaeology Crawford's 


Antiquity, t} 
5s. 6d. post free). It gives 


“ 
news of what the field-workers, 
at Ur, in Macedonia, at 
Pergamum, and elsewhere. It has some first-rate articles by 
experts, notably Mr. E. Cecil * Prehis- 
toric Agriculture in Britain,” 
the ancient 


is being done by 


Britain and overseas. 


Curwen’s account of 
with air-maps to illustrate the 
cultivation, 
Mr. R. G. Collingwood’s article on ** Oswald Spengler and the 
Theory of Historical Cycles,’ one of the best pieces of 
destructive criticism that we read for a day. 
Herr Spengler’s imposing structure falls with a 
Mr. Collingwood's skilfully directed blows. 


Kk * * 


traces of And it contains also, in 


1 
nave many 


crash under 


In some ways Abbotsford to a Scotsman is the saddest spot 
in all broad Scotland, for it was there that Sir Walter built that 
that he lped to 


ods over it still, 


half stately, half incongruously absurd house 
ruin him, but the great good man’s genius bi 


as it does over all that country of Tweedside which the green 
Kildons look down upon. That may be called the Scott 
country proper, but Mr. Baikie’s book The Charm of the Scott 
Country (Black, 7s. 6d., illustrated) takes a much wider 


sweep and carries us, with pleasant historical gossip and a fine 


the country of the Scottish Border. 
was It not thi 


patriotic pride, over all 
An enchanted and romantic land truly, for 
of True Thomas of Ercildoune (who had speech with the Queen 
of Faéry) and the birthplace of the greatest body of 
poetry to be found anywhere in the world? Mr. Baikie is 
happy in his attempt to depict in words the essential spirit of 
that land, and is happy too in being accompanied by Major 
Gordon Home (himself a Borderer) and his dreaming pencil. 
How beautiful are the very names of the countryside— 
Ashestiel, Clovenfords, Neidpath, Branxholm and Bemer- 
syde, and of exquisite beauty, too, the remains of its four great 


Jedburgh, Kelso, Dryburgh (where Scott lies), and 


home 


ballad 


churches 
Melrose. 
a * od * 

The Greyhound: Its Breeding, Training and Running, re- 
viewed in last week's Spectator, is published by The Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mart, Ltd., Link House, Greville Street, £.C. 1, 
not by Messrs. P. S. King. 

* si Ba * 

In our issue of September 17th the price of 
published Blue Guide to Scotland was given as 
correct price is 12s. 6d. 


General Knowledge Questions 


The Editor awards the prize of one guinea offered weekly 


for the best thirteen general knowledge questions and answers 
to Miss Osborne for the following :— 
Old Testament Questions 
1. Where in Scripture are aeroplanes anticipated 
2. Where is mention made of the spherical form of the earth ? 
3. Where do we read of a similar apj ance to *‘ Angels at 


Mons ” ? 

4. Where do we read of the door raised like a portcullis ? 

5. Where is it written that the stars are named and numbered ? 

6. Where are two constellations named ? 

7. Which prophet used vegetarian diet from a relig 
and throve wonderfully on it ? 

8. Where are the Elements of the 
as an offering ? 

9. Who spoke of God as Possessor of heaven and earth ? 

10. What parable shows the root sin of selfishness ? 

ll. Who the woman who circumvented her 
churlishness ? 

12. What king sulked till his covet: 
wife’s theft ? 

13. Who said * 


’ 


his spots ; 


ious motive 


Eucharist first mentioned 


OF husband’s 
yusness was Satisfied by his 
pard 


; , , 
hange his skin or the 


Can the Ethioj 


Answers will be found on page 516, 
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Cassandra 


The Garden of Adonis. By Al. Carthill. 15s.) 
Dip we know a young Englishman who is eager on an Indian 
career, and did we wish to test his enthusiasm, we could not do 
better than set him down to read this, the second of ** Al. 
Carthill’s  threnodies, from cover to cover. In these days 
when science obsesses even the staidest of our Public Schools, 
the more delicate of its many classical echoes might elude him. 
But the gathering gloom and the mournful metaphor of the 
book would challenge him ; and, if he came through it buoyant 
and critical, there would be every reason to hope that he will 
make good in the promised land. Should he succumb, how- 
ever, to its all-pervading melancholy, he had better look about 
for easier jobs than those which India offers to-day. For the 
writer does not mince matters; the work of the British 
bureaucrat in India will never again be so pleasant in the doing, 
or so fruitful in its harvest, as it was a generation ago; and 
he who aspires to serve under the new régime will need some- 
thing more than the British instinct for managing men and 
for never knowing when he is beaten. 

Had Al. Carthill contented himself with this warning, no 
one could have gainsaid him. Not for him, however, so stale 
and obvious a reflection; he has graver news to give us. 
Between the graceful imagery of his opening and of his closing 
chapters, he unrolls a long and sombre picture of India’s 
future. By our lack of foresight, he says, by our weakness 
and our tergiversations, we have lost our hold on India. The 
grant of full self-government cannot now be delayed ; and our 
benevolent autocracy must give place forthwith to an Indian 
oligarchy, well-meaning but myopic, and devoted to the lines 
of least resistance. Under the new covenant all that the 
British administration laboured to build up will crumble ; 
agriculture will be ruined by the mishandling of irrigation; 
the peasantry will be neglected and their interests sacrificed 
to a landlord class ; the co-operation movement, and the cheap 
eredit which it aimed at providing, will go by the board ; the 
industrial labourer will be ignored except as a political pawn ; 
industry itself will perish under insensate protection ; the 
land revenue will be stereotyped as in Bengal, and the 
economic evils of Bengal will thus be spread all over India ,; 
the currency will be manipulated and the public debt 
repudiated ; nepotism and maladministration will be rampant ; 
crime will multiply unchecked ; anarchy will dominate ; and 
foreign intervention will find a defenceless country and an easy 


(Blackwoods. 


prey. Or, what is equally probable, a free India enjoying the 
Dominion status for which it now clamours will embroil 


itself with some foreign Power in a cause which Britain cannot 


~ 


on India 


champion, and for which no other part of the Empire wil] 
fight ; * the admission of India to Dominion status wil] render 
the dissolution of the Empire certain.” 

It is with such obituary notices that practically every 
chapter terminates. Skip them, and the book is a fascinating 
study, by a scholarly observer, of Indian life and the Indian 
mind. In epigram it is rich and singularly happy ; “ an old 
oppressor is better than a new benefactor,’ describes to 4 
nicety the attitude of the rustic to his landlord ; ** the }y Wilder. 
ment of a man who expects justice and receives law ” photo. 
graphs the trembling peasant who is sued by his money. 
lender. The chapter on religion is a telling analysis of tip 
bitter relations of the moment between Hindu and Moslem : 
in another chapter the appeal of Bolshevism to India is suby 
estimated. Could the writer only have applied the say 
analytical skill to his own prophecies of unalloyed disaster. ; 
would have checked their exaggeration. But it is his convic 
tion that India * is going to the dogs ” ; and his mission js} 
clothe that sentiment in more decorous prose than js jt: 
wented dress. ‘* There is,” he writes, ‘ one attractive path 
down which the destinies of India might have marched to , 
fair future, but I shall not indicate it because no one is vet 
ready to take that way.” Save for this cryptic utterance. 
there is no hint of any remedy or palliative for the calamities 
he foretells. India has some reason to hope for more con. 
structive help from those who love her and whom she ys 
cherished. 

It is not India alone which he escorts to the limbo. This 
island of ours, he tells us in his first paragraph, is an ante. 
chamber of the sepulchre of dominion ; and his closing page 
depicts the coming England, * a little kingdom, with no imperi 
responsibilities . . . remembering but not regrettin; 
and replenishing its tiny exchequer from the American tourist 
traffic! But perhaps the writer has a sequel in store for us, 
complete his trilogy. The ‘** Garden of Adonis” in ancient 
Greece was a fleeting toy ; but the festival of Adonis laste! 


the past,” 


two days. On the first day, Adonis was buried among t 
lamentations of the women; on the second, they broke int 
merriment and feasting, because Adonis had come to lif 


again, as Aphrodite’s consort for half the coming year. It 
may be that Al. Carthill has done with burying bis optimisn, 
and that he will now paint for us an India rediviva, wit 
England no longer its autocratic lord, but its partner and 
guide towards a more cheerful destiny. For it is by partner 
ship, and not by abdication, that England's bounden duty 
will ultimately be fulfilled. MusTon, 


An Eminent Editor 


Life, Journalism and Politics. By J. A. Spender. 
Co. Two vols. 42s.) 


(Cassell and 


Mr. J. A. SpeNDER, who has written his reminiscences in 
two agreeable if somewhat portly volumes, was for a quarter 
of a century (1896-1921) editor of the Westminster Gazeite, 
while it was still an evening paper. In that capacity he 
gave great pleasure nightly to those readers who like sober 
and instructed comment on current topics. Moreover, his 
leading article was regarded as reflecting the greatest common 
measure of conflicting Liberal opinions. Mr. Spender, who 
has always been more of a politician than a journalist, made 
it his main object in life to keep the distracted Liberal Party 
together, through the quarrels that followed Mr. Gladstone’s 
retirement, through the split over the South African 
War, and through the more fatal controversies occasioned by 
Mr. Lloyd George’s post-War ambitions. As a peacemaker 
he was adroit, ingenious and unwearying. He never tired 
of bridging gulfs, devising formulae, reconciling the irrecon- 
cilables. To the dispassionate onlooker the technical dexterity 
of his leading articles minimizing Liberal differences seemed 
wonderful. Whether Mr. Spender’s skill and energy might 
have been expended to better purpose is another question. 
He loved the political game, as some people love chess, and 
he may perhaps have delayed the final break-up of his old 
party. 


Mr. Spender has been too fortunate in his career to have 
any thrilling experiences. He was at Balliol in a good period, 
with the future Archbishop of York, Lord Curzon and many 
other clever men. An uncle made him editor of the Easter 
Morning News at Mull, where he learned his business. He 
then became assistant editor of the Westminster Gazetle undet 
that very remarkable journalist, the late Sir E. 'T. Cook, an! 
succeeded him in the editorship after five years. Mr. Spendet 
tells us that his paper never paid its way, but, with a circt 
lation of about 20,000, had a loss of £5,000 or £10,000 a yea! 
in its best days and considerably more later. Lord Northcliffe, 
the author says, used to maintain that he would have made 
it pay in six months without altering its character or ili 
politics. Probably he would have made it more of a news 
paper. Mr. Spender thought first of its political significanc 
He confesses that he declined to publish what purported t 
be an interview with the German Emperor, long before the 
War, because his journal ‘“‘ was supposed abroad to be it 
close touch with the Foreign Office and Sir Edward Grey: 
A modern news editor would not have cared twopence whit 
foreign wiseacres might think, if he could instruct and interes 
his public here at home. 


Mr. Spender has much of interest to say about his dealing 
with the German diplomatists, and admits that he undet 
estimated the power of the military and anti-British fore 
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a 
in Berlin. He writes well about the leading Liberal statesmen 
ghom he knew intimately. He speaks of Lord Morley’s 
ssion for resigning ; his colleagues counted twenty-three 
resignations of office on his part 1906 and 1910. 
When he resigned the India Office in the latter year, Mr. 
Asquith took him at his word, and Lord Morley was distressed. 


between 


After this disclosure, his resignation on the eve of the War 
jpses most of its significance. Of Mr. Churchill the author says 
that he “ is endowed by nature with the most rhetorical 
mind that I have known in any public man.” ‘I have heard 
Mr. Churebill ealled unprincipled by people who were angry 
with him, but that is to do him an injustice. His mind did 
jonestly work in this way, and his real inclination was to 
conclude that a thing was right and true if it could be stated 
in a rhetorically effective manner.’ Mr. Spender’s account 
of the fateful days preceding the War is attractive and sincere. 
Indeed, the book recalls very truthfully the state of mind of 
the average Liberal before 1914, when war was the last thing 
to be dreamed of. 


Lord Birkenhead on Himself 
and Others 


law, Life, and Letters. By the Earl of Birkenhead. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 42s.) 


Ox the final page of Lord Birkenhead’s massive, but masterly 


Two volumes. 


and eminently readable volumes, we notice there is no ** Finis’ 
but only “* End of Volume Two.” We trust he will continue 
these entertaining reflections of life in general and himself in 
articular, for, although some of the present papers are merely 
padding or propaganda, others are very good indeed, and will 
be long remembered. 

Sometimes he is carried away by his own powers of invective, 
Helays about him so breathlessly in his paper on the Bolsheviks, 
for instance, that we feel inclined to pick up one of the bloody 
little puppets he has knocked down and sce fair play done. 
Abig strong man should not be so rough. Again, his pages on 
Breach of Promise and the King’s Proctor remind us of an 
elderly judge in reminiscent they are only very 
mildly interesting, although, as always, he marshals his facts 
ind develops his argument with accuracy and cogency. 

It is in the second volume that we find most meat. Even 
here, however, the long Sir Sidney Lee’s Life 
of King Edward and Lord Curzon’s British Government in 
India might have been written by anyone with a good 
knowledge of public affairs, and ** The Truth about Margot 
Asquith > was not worth preserving in its present form. 
Of these essays, we can imagine Lord Birkenhead saying to 
himself: ‘*'T'wo volumes at two must 
them bulk and body. ‘The public doesn’t know good writing 
fom bad, provided there’s a famous name and a sauce of 
epigrams.” But now we must unleash the hounds of our 
enthusiasm, for in spite of their obvious faults these two 
volumes contain that verve and brilliance, that courage and 
darity, that honey and adder’s poison that hold us entranced 
in Lord Birkenhead’s happiest moments in an after-dinner 
speech. 

The chapter on “ Patriotism” has some amazingly good 
things, including the following very profound, yet lightly stated 
comment—‘t I think it all comes back to the idea of sacrifice 
enlarged.’ When he writes of ** Eloquence,” the author sails out 
bravely on a well-found ship, in an ocean whose every harbour 
he has navigated. Every ambitious young man will certainly 
read this chapter and those that follow with attention. Space 
does not permit of quotation, and the critic may well remain 
respectfully silent before the opinions of a master. In 
“Reality and Opportunity,” the author speaks frankly and 
with wisdom of material success, a subject on which, as he 
himself might say, he is not unqualified to express an opinion. 
Thomas Carlyle (‘“* whom I dispraise for exuberance but must 
tommend for insight ’’—that is a delightfully typical aside) 
declared that the best university for any man was a collection 
of books. Lord Birkenhead with this declaration, 
but he emphasizes the need for imagination, especially in 
business, and the necessity (‘*‘ while democracy continues to 
be our system of government’) of learning the art of self- 
expression. His own career is founded on it, and it is well 
to remember that whatever other gifts a man may have, 


ToC d : 


reviews of 


guineas—I give 


agrees 


if he is not articulate he cannot hope in these days to shape 
the history of his time. 

The core of the book is the section entitled ‘* Milestones of 
My Life,” and no one can read those pages without likipg their 
author, for behind an egotistical front he hides a real modesty 
concerning the solid and typically English qualities that 
have made him what he is. The classical scholarship he 
won at Wadham, Oxford, when he was seventeen, his maiden 
speech in the Oxford Union, his meeting with Joseph Cham- 
berlain, his first election, and that famous speech in the 
House, when he spoke for sixty-five minutes with ‘‘ a degree 
of calculated insolence and sustained invective which I am 
quite sure has never been attempted before or since by one 
who addressed the House of Commons for the first time ”— 
these are the five stepping-stones by which F. E. Smith 
reached the Woolsack. Each incident is sketched in with 
bold, simple strokes, so that the story lives for us, and we 
sympathize with the ambitious boy, choosing the future 
scene of his successes at the University by its architectural 
symmetry in the moonlight, as we do the busy young lawyer 
who tells his wife as he drives to the House that his maiden 
speech will be cither a triumph or a greater failure than 
Disraeli’s. 

We are glad to see that Lord Birkenhead has a bad word to 
say for the smoke of London, and we wish he would harness 
his great powers of persuasion need be— 
to clear our air of the pollution that we daily pour into it. 
Of our climate he writes, ** English manhood suits itself to 
all weathers and is glad to be out in the storm.” That is 
true also of Lord Birkenhead. These papers work 
of abrave and brilliant man, unsparing in criticism but generous 
in his enthusiasms. His political and philosophical opinions 
are not always expressed with the balance and dignity of his 


and invective if 


are the 


istening 


lega] judgments : but he is a genius and always worth ling 


to, even when intoxicated with his own exuberance. 


An Unhappy Genius 
The Letters of Vincent Van Gogh. Constable. 63s.) 

Tis collection of letters by the great painter Vineent Van 
Gogh will be received with delight by his devotees in this 
country—specially by those already familiar with the * Life ” 
by Llerr Meier Graefe. 

Born in the middle of the last century, Van Gogh onl 
to be thirty-seven. ‘‘ On his own pinnacle there is 
only for Van Gogh,” writes his very brilliant 
and we agree. As a thinker he was a disciple of Rembrandt 
and Delacroix, ‘‘ as a painter he was, as a result of profound 
self-tuition and experience, a naturalist of the first water.” 
Nothing came easy to him—at times “he drew like a boy 
of twelve, not a line straight, one can almost see his awkward 
fingers,’ but if his hand lacked precision ** his eyes bit into 
every object, into trees and soil like an axe.” 

Vincent, as he always signed himself, came of the cultivated 
Dutch bourgeoisie. Among his forebears and relations he 
counted clergy, doctors, booksellers, art-dealers, 
drawers, and a sculptor. At nineteen his father apprenticed 
him to the Hague branch of the House of Goupil, in which he 
had already more than one uncle. From this period his first 
letters date. They are all written to his younger brother 
Theo, and are boyish in tone. He is pleased with his new 
surroundings, he has got what he “ always longed for, a room 
without a slanting ceiling and without a green paper with a 
blue border.” But he gets homesick in spite of a new 
bedroom. He wants to see his father and mother, he longs 
for Christmas, he plans presents ; art at this time is only a 
secondary consideration. 

He and Theo have made a secret treaty ‘“‘ to stand for the 
good always, for art and for virtue.” To Vincent Van Gogh art 
means religion ; he desires ardently to “ preach the Bible.” 
The firm are at first well satisfied with their new apprentice. 
They send him to Paris and to London. He is glad of the 
chance to see sights, especially pictures, but “the gospel” 
is always uppermost in his mind. After a while, disagreements 
begin between him and his chiefs. He despises his own 
trade. They break with him, and after a period of school 
teaching in England he definitely decides to enter the Church. 
The necessary “ grind,’’ however, proves too much for him, 
he learns with great difficulty, and according to his fellow- 
students does not know the meaning of submission. “* The 
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510 THE 
best way to approach God is to love God,” he says. Book- 
study is impossible to him; all inhibitions are irksome. 


Christianity he sees, not as a law, but as a hero worship. 
He flings off alone to preach and work among Belgian miners. 
He lives as a working-man, denying himself food, clothes, 
even a bed, that he may give alms. His father, kindest of 
country parsons, remonstrates mildly. Vincent is intolerant 
of reproof. Herr Meier Graefe compares his religion to a 
blazing furnace, the father’s to a hearth-—and it is the furnace 
which dies down quickly. What he calls “ free lectures in 


the school of misery” quench the fire. He gives up 
Christianity, though its Founder he still feels to be ** sublime.” 
He wants to see the moral law “ altered.’ He will not, 


however, be called an atheist. He believes in * a ‘ je ne sais 
quoi’ of great goodness and also an element of evil infinitely 
above, infinitely greater, infinitely mightier than we are.” 
Henceforward, such joy in life as he had, and it was little 
enough, came to him through his eyes. 

Whoever remembers what he has seen, lhe writes, should 
never be quite without happiness, nor entirely lonely. By 
this time Van Gogh had realized that his vocation was pictorial 
art, and he works without intermission to put his vision upon 
paper, to find “ce qui ne passe pas dans ce qui passe.” He 
wanders, painting, from Amsterdam to Paris, from the town 
to the country, going home when his pockets are quite empty, 
always working, making friendships which he cannot keep, 
always with the sense that he is a stranger. This sensation 
is nothing new to him; he has had it as a boy, but in his 
religious days he could say “* but we have a God who preserves 
After he has ceased to be conscious of the 
presence of * the Great Companion ” the loneliness sometimes 
drives him to despair. Whatever happens, however, there is 
Ile has become a well-off voung picture dealer, 
and Vincent never appeals to him in vain for money or for 
sympathy, though he can find it in his bitter heart to reproach 
tradesman. Occasionally we gather that 
Theo has read his brother a lecture, but he never fails him. 


strangers.” 


always Theo. 


Theo for being a 


Tn his relations with women the painter was unfortunate. 
* No, never, never!” the woman whom, above all 
others, he wants to marry. “I will hold her * No, never, 
never!’ to my heart like a block of ice till it thaws,” he 
writes. Butit doesnot thaw. He sets up house with a woman 
of the street who has already had one child and is about to 
have another, Our charity to such women should, he writes 
in answer to Theo's remonstrance, have no limits ; it should 
infinite. Theo pays. Such a liaison could not satisfy 
Vincent's soul for long. Life exasperates him more and more. 
In his studio, if he cannot get the effects he is seeking he will 
* reach out for something and smash it.” In a frenzy of 
nerves he leaves the poor woman and joins his friend Guigain 
at Arles. genius he is able always to turn 
his sufferings to account. They do, indeed, but deepen his 
artistic insight. Ilis friends quarrel with him, even Theo 
cannot bear his society for long. Guigain is afraid of him. 
Mauve has long since told him plainly what he thinks of his 
manner of life. Vincent drinks, to drown his unhappiness. 
In a moment of deiirium he cuts off his ear and sends it to a 
woman in a house of ill fame. Plainly he is unfit for liberty 
und is placed under control. The doctor is kind. He does 
not know what to say of Vincent's mental condition. The 
religious sisters who nurse him and see in his countenance 
“an under expression” of the man who once leved God, 
say that he is possessed. Like him they seek * ce qui ne passe 
pas dans ce qui passe.’ More than once he recovers, not so 
much his reason, which he never really loses, but his reasonable- 
ness, such as it was, 


says 


he 


By grace of his 


In a new access of desperation, however, 
he seeks deliverance in alcohol and finally in death. The 
shot does not kill him at once. He lives to see Theo and 
iells him that he wants to go home. Poor Theo! It is part 
of the tragedy of the whole story that he only outlived his 
brother by six months and never saw his work recognized. 
Without the * Life” by Herr Meier Graefe these letters are not 
easy nor particularly interesting to read. With it we cannot 
know too much of Vincent. The truth is, Van Gogh was a 
genius and cannot be judged as other men are. He had his 
divine moments. When the sparks fly upwards, we stand 
at gaze accepting the miracle that to him of all men (as that 
far greater genius St. Francis said of himself) should be given 
the power and the glory of creating beauty. 


< 


a. 


American Kings of Finance 


By Meade Minnigercde. (Putnam’s, $3'70,) 
Wuarrever may be said in criticism of America’s early kings 
of finance, nobody can question their courage in the | 
of danger and difliculty. In this review of the lives of Seven 
pioneers of finance in the United States at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, Mr. Minnigerode tells us, in a stvle 


Certain Rich Men. 


sTeSENCe 


at once simple and effective, how several great family 
fortunes of America were built up. ; 

There is a curious sameness in the characters of these 
gentlemen. They were buccaneers all—but they were 


pirates with vision who sheltered their predatory  instinets 


under a coat of religious sentiment and a fervent belief 
in the future of their country. No matter how relentless 
in business and no matter how unscrupulous in the pursuit 


of wealth, each and all of them contributed to th: 
of America. 


progress 
In their favour, too, was their great eenerosity, 
If their gains were in many cases ill-gotten they shared 
the impulse to build a church, endow a hospital or establish 
a library. 

Stephen Girard, son of a French naval officer. went to 
America as a cabin boy at the age of fourteen. In 177 4, when 
iwenty-eight, he settled in New York and began to 


engage 


in shipping. His first vessel was seized by the British, 
Undeterred, he continued his enterprise. By the time he 
was forty he had a fleet of ships, often making as much as 


$100,000 on a single successful voyage. When in 1791 the 
new national bank was opened in Philadelphia 
up the deficit by subscribing over $3,000,000. 


made 


This amazing man never mastered the English tongue, 
was ungracious and repellent, yet when he died it was 
discovered that he had left five and a half million dollars 
to found a college for * poor male white orphan children.” 
In his favour one should remember that when his city was 


swept by yellow fever in 1793 and successive years, he 


volunteered his services and went everywhere among the 
stricken people. 

Of the Astors, we learn that John Jacob was borin in the 
little German village of Waldorf, the youngest of four sons 
of Jacob Ashdor, a butcher. John Jacob made his way 
to America and soon became known as a fur trader. In 
ten vears he was worth £50,000. Then came disaster. His 


ship * Tonquin’ on the Columbia river was raided by Indians 
and the crew slaughtered to the last man. A mortally 
wounded clerk touched off the powder magazine, so the ship 


was a total loss. Mr. Astor heard of it a month I:ater and 
went to the theatre with a friend, who remonstrated with 
him at his callous behaviour. ** Would you have me stay 
at home and weep for what I cannot help?” he asked. 
** Fortitude in distress,” was the motto of all these rugged 
pioneers. But John Jacob Astor had eggs in other baskets. 
Iie had been steadily buying property on the outskirts of 
New York, astute transactions involving the buving of 
mortgages and foreclosing, only to purchase at ridiculous 
sums at the public sale. Lie left eighteen million dollars 
to his son William and half a million to found a library. 
Jay Cooke, another character of the period, failed three 
times before he was forty and within a few years that 
time he was head of ** the greatest banking firm in the world 
Jay Cooke and the American people.’ Just after the 
battle of Bull Run he raised two million dollars for the 
Government in a few hours and then went on to raise fifty 
million more from the New York bankers. More than 
once he saved the United States Treasury. Then came 


another crash. His Northern 
failed, and the great panic of 1873 followed. 


acific railway speculation 
Ilis company 


was liquidated. At the age of fifty-two his carecr was 
over. Poverty and disgrace faced him. Was he a failure? 
Not at all. He lived to see his railway completed and 
Duluth become the industrial centre he had foreseen. He 
was to engage in another venture and find success and 
rehabilitation. The Horn Silver Mine in Utah needed 
finance. He raised it and the property paid him $80,000 


a year until he sold out in five years’ time for one million 
dollars. At eighty-four he died, after building a seminary 
for girls. In this he resembled the others, but unlike them 
all men spoke well of him. 
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“Uncle” Daniel Drew, of the Erie Railway, and his two 
apprentices, Jay Gould and the inc redible James Fisk, 
upied a large place in the most fantastic era of American 
In the background were other mighty men including 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. Drew, Fisk, 
and a bull. The bull 


oce 
finance. 
the great “* Commodore ~ 

Gould and Vanderbilt— three bears 
peat them all eventually. 

Jay Gould described himself as “ the most hated man in 
America,” and Wall Street called him the Corsair. Mr. 
Minnigerode gives a graphic description of the scene in the 
Gold Room when Gould sat and watched his partners going 
to destruction. Gould bear in bull's clothing, for 
while he had bargained with his associates to buy gold, he 
was secretly He came out of the crash with 
$11,000,000 to the good. ‘One may condemn Mr. Gould 
but one cannot absolve a community, a Federal adminis- 
tration, a generation crassly tolerant of depravity,” 
remarks Mr. Minnigerode. When the English stockholders 
protested, Gould was made to disgorge $6,000,000 and 
resign from the Erie Railway. Even out of this he made 
money for, knowing that its stock would rise on his retirement, 
he bought heavily. Unlike the others Gould came of a dis- 
tinguished family. His grandfather, Colonel Abraham Gold, 
srved with distinction in the Revolutionary War, himself 
descended from the worshipful Major Nathan Gold, a Deputy 
Gevernor and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Jay 
Gould died in 1892 after suffering from dyspepsia and insomnia 
for years. He left $72,000,000 to his sons and daughters 
and, like Commodore Vanderbilt, established a dynasty. 
Mr. Burton Hendrick has described this period in American 
of personal selfishness, 


was a 


selling. 


SO 


history as ‘‘an era of ruthlessness, 
of corruption, of disregard of private rights, of contempt 
for law, and yet of vast and _ beneficial achievement.” 
Whether or not that is a right: judgment, Mr. Minnigerode’s 
bok gives us vivid material on which to form our own 


opinion. NORMAN THUWAITES. 


The Way of Peace 


The Next Chapter: the War Against the Moon. By André 
Maurois. (Kegan Paul. To-Day and To-Morrow Series. 2s. 6d.) 
We welcome M. André Maurois among the prophets. The 


publishers tell us on the wrapper that his book is bitter, but 
we disagree. A certain mordancy can hardly be dissociated 
fom brilliance of writing, but this delicate and delightful 
phantasy of the World War with the Moon in 1971 is presented 
to us with consummate art. 

The newspapers of the world that M. Maurois 
writes, were controlled by five men, Lord Frank Douglas of 
the British News, Ltd., M. Rouvray, J. C. Smack (almost 
blind, who lived in the great Middle West surrounded by an 
amy of readers and stenographers), Dr. Macht and Baron 
Tokungawa. From 1943 onwards these men had held a weekly 
meeting by means of wireless telephotophony. Yet in spite 
of their desire for world peace, a terrible war broke out in 
1947. Ina last-minute effort to avoid it, Smack published an 
appeal to common sense in all the newspapers of the werld, 
but alas! public opinion revolted against its masters for once, 
and the armies and air fleets of the earth could not be restrained. 
After a period of ghastly destruction a treaty of peace was 
signed at Pekin in 1951. The Directorate of Public Opinion 
was then reconstructed, the only change being that Dr. Kraft 
succeeded Dr. Macht in Germany; the other four were still 
alive. 

In 1962, Professor Ben Tabrit, in Morocco, invented the 
Wind Accumulator, whereby a much less expensive form of 
energy was obtained than that secured from petrol or coal. 
Certain districts hitherto uninhabited suddenly attained an 
incredible value. The brokers of Baghdad, for instarce, 
profited by the huge boom in stocks in the Gobi Desert Wind 
Concern, the shares in British Windmills rocketed sky-high, and 
dangerous international intrigues centred round the acquisition 
of Mont Ventoux on the Lyons plain as a factory site. Every- 
where there was dislocation of industry and preparation for 
war to gain the windy spaces of earth which were vital to the 


at time, 


Well-being of every nation. 
On his return from a meeting at Geneva, where these matters 
Were being discussed with little hope of settlement, Lord 


Frank Douglas had a “ brain-wave.” He landed his aeroplane 


in Paris and suggested to his fellow director, Rouvray, a war 
against the Moon. His plan was at once simple and original. 
Hate and fear between the nations, so destructive in them- 
selves, might be diverted to an imaginary encmy and thus serve 
to unite instead of disrupting the planct. : 

“ Suppose to-morrow morning we should tell our readers 
throughout the entire world that Vilage had been 
mysteriously destroyed by powerful rays from the Moon, 
would they believe it ?” he asked. Undoubtedly they would, 
Rouviay agreed. The public even in 19827 would swallow 
almost anything that was given to it by the Press, and it had 
lately been accustomed to so many marvels that one more or 
less would not stick in its great gullet. Besides, journalists 
and scientists would lend themselves to a laudable dezeption 
in the cause of peace. Mankind would believe tiat the Moon 
had attacked the Earth, if the thing was properly managed, 
First in some remote part of Australia, then perhaps in China, 
and so on. Bigger and bigger headlines. Mysterious Foe ! 
WHO IS ATTACKING THE EARTH ? 
Soon the squabble over windy territories would “ slip over to 
the second page” in news interest and the whole planet be 
mad with rage against the Moon. 

This audacious scheme succeeded brilliantly. 
staffs of the world, which lately had been busy with war plans 
against each other, now thought only of collaboration. Groups 
paraded Unter den Linden singing a new hymn of hate against 
the Moon. In Tokio a number of people committed hara- 
kiri to avenge the insult upon the honour of the world. In 
London the war madness took a curious form. In the music 
halls and in the streets, men, women, and children sang the 
same refrain, ‘Oh, stop tickling me, man in the moon!” At 
Washington one million dollars was voted by to 
finance hostilities, in spite of the opposition of two pro-Moon 
senators. 

Now Ben Tabrit, the Moroccan scientist at Marrakech, 
devised a terrific ray that would bring the lunar enemy to 
his senses. All Smack’s newspapers announced in screaming 
headlines, MOROCCAN SCIENTIST TO FIGHT THE MOON, 


Sonic 


General dismay. 


The general 


Congress 


and Tabrit sent out his death-dealing emanations amidst 
much popular rejoicing. The world was Moon-war-mad. 


Every capital had its cheering crowds. Optimism, enthusiasm, 
energy, the spirit of service and sacrifice, spread [ike wildfire 
through the planet. The no doubt composed 
suitable prayers and preached of a righteous victory. 

But there was one uneasy man on earth— Rouvray, the 
Frenchman. He thought it might be possible that there were 
really men in the Moon—creatures to resent our (to them) 
idiotic assaults. 

One terrible n 
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but a glowing mass of calcined rock, and he 
Thus began the awful 
Re sponsibilitic $ foi the 
which 


ig city of Darmstadt was demolished, 
nothing being left 
knew his fears were 
interplanetary struggle (consult 
Inte rplanetary War. 
entailed miseries as yet unimagined and called forth heroisms 
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of which earth had not believed it 

The last chapter, entitled, ‘* The I 
is nothing but a row of dots. An 
how tongues at Geneva and clsewhere. M. Maurois 
points a moral and adorns a delightful tale. His book may 
do as much towards clearing the tangle of talk that besets the 
way of peace as many a solemn conclave of diplomatists, 


self capable. 
irst Planetary Coalition,” 


1 it leaves us thinking of 





wag 


F. Y-B. 
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Fiction 
Many Waters 
The Ship Sails On. By Nordahl Grieg. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 


Tales of the Changing Seas. By Morley Roberts. (Nash and 
Grayson. 7s. 6d.) : 

Tales of S.O.S. and T.T.T. By Bennet Copplestone. (Black 
wood. 7s. 6d.) 

Tnesrt three books, each remarkably good in its own way, 

will grip all readers who love or hate the sea. For stark 

realism, shot through with occasional gleams of beauty, 

it would be difficult to surpass The Ship Sails On. The story 

describes the voyage of a Norwegian cargo steamer from 

Christiania, via South Shields, to the Cape. The plot centres 
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around Benjamin Hall, a youngster of middle-class family, 
who begins his seafaring career with pure instincts and a 
heart full of love for the Eva to whom he has just become 
engaged. Throughout the voyage his sensitive nature recoils 
from the coarsening influences around him. Qn reaching the 
Cape, however, and not finding the expected letter from Eva, 
he yields to temptation ashore ; and the letter, accidentally 
delayed, reaches him on the day that the doctor confirms his 
suspicion that he has contracted a horrible disease. But the 
distinction of this powerful novel lies in its general picture 
of life afloat. The sea, in all its moods, lives in its pages ; 
the ‘ Mignon’s’ crew, with their various idiosyncrasies and 
their mingled brutality and tenderness, are drawn with 
haunting vividness ; and always in the background-—sinister 
reflection of the larger world of which it is a microcosm—there 
is the ship itself, which must sail on, no matter what happens 
to those who serve it. 

Mr. Morley Roberts, who has collected eight previously 
published short stories dealing with the merchant service, 
is a realist only in his details. He knows seafaring life well 
enough, but he prefers to use it rather as a setting for fanciful 
adventures. Sometimes, as when he describes how a dis- 
gruntled crew take their revenge on the four stingy partners of 
the owning company, who are travelling as passengers, he gives 
us good comedy. At other times, as in ‘**The Lofty-Minded 
Mariner,” in which an old deep-sea sailor tells an eerie yarn 
to a group of awe-struck longshoremen, he is fantastic. 
But all his tales make delightful reading, and their breezy 
quality is a good antidote to the grimness of The Ship Sails On. 

Mr. Copplestone, in terse, vivid prose, describes six notable 
shipwrecks of recent times. A_ particularly interesting 
chapter deals with the ‘ Lusitania.” Captain Turner, we are 
told, was faced with “a conflict of risks.” Should he study 
safe navigation first, or should he subordinate that to an 
attempt to dodge the German submarines? A true son of 
the mercantile school, he chose to eliminate the sea risk and 
accept the war risk. Mr. Copplestone defends Captain 
Turner against Mr. Churchill’s criticism. But he shows how 
the ‘ Lusitania’ catastrophe changed the policy of merchant 
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seamen during the remaining period of the War. Dealip, 
with the * Titanic’ disaster, Mr. Copplestone tells a 
_ fifteen hundred lives were lost by a margin of ten minute 
The * Titani:,’ as is well known, carried insuflicient boats 
But near by—the only vessel within easy hail—wags the 
‘Californian, with enough supplementary boats to save 
in that millpond of a sea, all the * Titanic’s’ passenger, 
But the ‘ Californian’ had enly one wireless operator, why 
worked by day and had gone to bed when the * Titanic’ 
crashed. He was awakened at last; but it was “a matter 
of minutes ” too late. In the case of the * Volturno, a ye, 
later, the ship itself was amply provided with boats, an 
was able to summon by wireless a whole fleet of rescuing vesge 
This time there was plenty of ready aid. But it was render 
ineffective by reason of the heavy sea running. 

Such is the irony of the sea, which, in spite of our eye. 
growing mastery of it, * still has the last word.” Yet yy 
quite the last word, after all. For there is yet one thing whic) 
many waters cannot quench, and that, as Mr. Copplestone; 
book brings so poignantly home to us, is the dauntks 
spirit of man. GILBER1 THomas, 


Fantastic Novels 


TWILIGHT. By Count Keyserling. (Robert Holde, 
7s. 6d.)—The three carefully translated tales contained in thj 
volume introduce us to the pale and mournful w«rld of the 
Baltic provinces, where ancient baronial dwellings brood 
among great forests, where the snipe rise from the marshes 
against a rosy sunset, and the long twilight prevails againg 
both night and day. The name-story is the longest and the 
most important. It certainly does communicate the oppres. 
sion of these dim old castles, in which the dim old people sit 
waiting, waiting, having outlived their charm and even thei 
dignity, everything but the tradition of their obsolete order 
while the feverish young people, restive at the inexorabk 
etiquette of their days, depart only to return frustrated, and 
to dream their lives away. The name of Turgeniey is some. 
times mentioned with Count Keyserling’s ; but the Russian’s 
clear vision of great spiritual issues could not encompas 
creatures so devitalized—creatures so made of mere pathos 
Fastrade gives some promise of becoming a Turgeniey heroine 
sweet as well-water, but when her lover's folly undoes him she 
too is helpless, blindly obedient to her tradition. The impres- 
sion of Twilight is memorable, however. As the _ baffled, 
strangely childish figures meet and part, we feel the sad beauty 
and power of the forest, resin-scented in the sun, marvellous 
under the burthen of the snows. ** Harmony ” presents the 
small aristocratic figure of Annemarie the narcissus-lady, 
exquisite, aesthete, living in her clear house among tulips 
and hyacinths, and the clouds of her lilac-trees, refusing, 
refusing even to nonchalant death, any crude reality that 
mars her unison. The last story is a genre study of a Lithua- 
nian peasant bride. We are left indeed with a sense of a 
* twilight ” world, changeless, passive, perishing of cold. 


FAIR EXCHANGE. By Grant Richards. (Heinemann. 
%s. 6d.)—This is a curiously disjointed novel. New characters 
frequently appear, only to vanish completely from the scene: 
and the various phases through which the hero himself 
passes have little connexion. Roger Marsden is a wealthy 
man about town, who has advantageously sold a good 
business at the imperious bidding of his vain and selfish 
wife, Viola, who rewards him by absconding with another 
man. Roger, apparently by way of calming his nerves, 
enjoys a night's adventure with a chance girl companion 
in Paris, but, his own infidelity being kept secret, he succeeds 
in divorcing Viola. Returning to England, he meets Alan 
Mortimer, a young picture dealer, who has had a_ business 
disappointment in Paris and is in urgent need of twenty-five 
thousand pounds. Out of whim, Roger gives him the money, 
and later becomes involved in some big picture deals, making 
large profits for himself and helping Alan to outwit two 
admirably delineated Jews. Finally, he starts an sgency 
for helping all kinds of deserving and undeserving people 
in distress, and marries his sensible and virtuous young 
secretary. But, if his plot is strange, Mr. Richards has 
given us a very readable story. He knows how to present 
a scene vividly; his writing is always distinguished; he 
is wise in the ways of the world ; and his cynical yet tolerant 
humour never fails him. 


AKHNATON, KING OF EGYPT. By Dmitri 
Merezhkovsky. Translated from the Russian by Natalie A. 
Duddington. (J. M.Dent and Sons. 7s. 6d.)—This is a sensi 
tive and well-written translation of another of the great 
historical evocations of Merezhkovsky. He is still best known 
in this country by his European trilogy, in which history sweeps 
round the figures of Julian the Apostate, Leonardo da Vincl, 
and Peter the Great. His vast and crowded canvases 10 4 
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F O U R TH 


IMPRESSION 


THE LETTERS of 
GERTRUDE 
BELL 


“Doughty, Lawrence, Bell — these 
Letters of Gertrude Bell complete a 
great trilogy of Arabia. A wonderful 
country and people that can inspire 
such great literature."—Daily Tele- 
graph. 

“A record that even readers with no 
interest in the Middle East will find 
fascinating.” —Manchester Guardian. 


“She stands revealed as one of the 
great characters of her age.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


“Gives a wonderful picture of a woman 
who deserves to go down in history as 
the ‘female Lawrence of Iraq.’”— 
Daily Mail. 

“No such letters by an Englishwoman 
have ever been printed before.”—Daily 
Express. 





“There is nothing in English social and 
political history quite like the record of 
Gertrude Bell.”—Westmunster Gazette. 


“She shares with Colonel Lawrence the 
distinction of having stepped like a 
figure in a legend into an age of prose.” 
—Daily News. 


“The present year has been rich in 
books on the Near and Middle East, 
books on Egypt, on Turkey and on 
Arabia, but all of them yield in interest 
to The Letters of Gertrude Bell. It must 
ultimately find its place on the shelf of 
every larger library beside the works of 
Gobineau and Edward G. Browne.”— 
Sir E. Denison Ross in Country Life. 


“Glorious Gertrude Bell !” — The 


Star. 








A Detective Story for Connoisseurs 


UNNATURAL 
DEATH 


By DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


“Mystery stories are surely improving. Here are 
eight of them, all published during the last few 
weeks, and all with some individual virtue. Some 
are well written, some contain character, some 
humour, some valuable information, some a puzzle, 
some merely a good thrill. Miss Sayers’s ‘ Unnatural 
Death’ contains all these things.’”»— Rose Macaulay 
in the Daily Neves. 
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Humbert Wolfe's New 


OTHERS 
ABIDE 


(translations from the Greek Anthology) 


“It may reasonably be said that his 
version supersedes all others.” —James 


Stephens in The Observer. 
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/METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


CHARACTER AND THE CONDUCT 
OF LIFE : Practical Psychology for Every 
Man 

By WILLIAM McDOUGALL, F.RS. 10s. 6d. net. 


A book which attempts to bring psychology into the service of all 
persons who desire to make the best of themselves and their few 
years of active life. 


MAN AND THE SUPERNATURAL 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL. 7s. 6d. net. 


An attempt to outline in simple terms a personal and constructive 
philosophy of Religion. 


CHUCKLES : The Story of a Small Boy 


By MARGARET LEVESON-GOWER. _ Illustrated by 
GEORGE MORROW. 7s. 6d. net. 


A delightful book which will please readers of every age. 


MISLEADING CASES IN THE COMMON 
LAW 


By A. P. HERBERT. With an Introduction by LORD 
HEWART, Lord Chief Justice of England. 5s. net. 


rite humorist. 





A very diverting book by a favou 


A FRONDED ISLE, and Other Essays 
By E. V. LUCAS. 6s. net. 


A collection of descriptions, reflections, and fantasies by a favourite 
writer. The book includes a series of impressions of ' Semele, 


A SEA CHEST: An Anthology of Ships 
and Sailormen 
By C. FOX SMITH. 


A book of verse and prose dealing with ships and seamen from 
the days of Noah’s Ark to those of the last windjammer, 


MORE ENGLISH DIARIES 12s, 6d. net. 


SCOTTISH AND IRISH DIARIES 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 10s. 6d. net. 


These two new volumes, together with Mr. Ponsonby’s first 
collection, “ ENGL ism DIARIES,” form a complete study of diary 
writing in the British Isles during the last three centuries, 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
WESTERN RANCHMAN : New Mexico 
1883-1899 

By The Hon. WILLIAM FRENCH. 10s. 6d. net. 


These reminiscences of life and adventure in the Far West are 
amusingly written and make very exciting reading. 


5s. net. 





A CHOICE OF NEW FICTION 


Order these from your bookseller or library. 


DAPHNE’S IN LOVE Negley Farson 
Dan Totheroh 
THE CORPSE ON THE BRIDGE Charles Barry 
GOOD CONDUCT 

THE CASSIODORE CASE 
THE DUSTY ANGEL 

THE OUTLAW OF TO ZN 
A FLASH OF LIGHTNING 
BONAVENTURE 

THE CURSE OF THE RECKAVILES 


THE QUEEN’S GATE MYSTERY 


George A. Birmingham 
A. Richard Martin 
Lady Troulridge 
Edgar Rice Burroughs 
Sir John Adye 
H. C. Bailey 

W. S. Masterman 
Herbert Adams 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 


























THOM AS MANN’S 


Magic Mountain 


= H' are goo pages of 
Not 


close reading. 
one sentence of this vast 
corpus is insignificant or 
irrelevant, for the poet who 
has built it has the true epic 
form. We cannot hope to 
give an impression of the 
enormous culture which en- 
riches it with significant 


detail; nor of the irony, 
tender, pitiful, and cruel, 
which colours it. E nough 


that here is the work of a 
major poet, a master. We 

must not close’ without 
praising Mrs. Lowe-Porter’s 
translation. She has sus- 

tained throughout a noble 
English prose, and by giving 
us a work of art has justified 
her reverence for the 
original.” 


Spectator. Two vols. 18s. 


FEUCHTWANGER’S 


Jew Siuss 


Ae Paper Edition, the 
text re-set in Old-face 
Caslon, limited to 275 copies 
for England and America, 
signed by the Author, and 
with a frontispiece portrait 
in photogravure, will be 
ready on October 20. The 
price will be Two Guineas. 
The Ordinary Edition (10s.) 
is now in its Seventeenth 
English printing. 


LAWRENCE’S 


No vels and 
Tales 


TT" following volumes in 
the Complete Pocket 
Edition are now ready : ‘ The 
White Peacock, i The Tres- 
passer,’ ‘Sons and Lovers,’ 
* The Prussian Officer,’ ‘ The 
Lost Girl,’ ‘Women in 
Love,’ * Aewon's Rod,’ ‘ The 
Plumed Serpent.’ Other 
titles immediately. “‘ D. H. 
Lawrence is a_ prodigious 
novelist.” SPECTATOR. 


Kach 3s. 6d. 
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, gay seem like sumptuous stage-pictures, though the details | preposterous narratives. Those who are suffering from mental 
] ire exact enough, and often startling with symbolic value, fatigue and depression should certainly meet Mr. Mulliner, 
. shile one is always conscious of a strange inc -rising inthe and listen at ease when with succinct stvle, with grave and 
| troubled air and the expectation of some Pwilight of the Gods. sympathetic manner, he relates the amazing yet seemingly 
Yow that he make san incantation over the imunemorial sands inevitable accidents that befell his surprising relatives, 
f Egypt the mighty masque is even more dreamlike, proces- There is a considerable artist in’ Mr. Mullinet his polite 


onal, and embroidered with disks and wings. The Egypt 
of the heretical Akhnaton, with grave friezes of figures in 
ine-pleated raiment, dramas of sacred dancers, rosy Obelisks, 
gered lakes, mystical chants and mighty magie, rises up in 
mes of blue-green colour. The epicene figures of the King 
wnd the dancing girl have a perplexing fascination ; and they 
ass in flame, like the immortals. The book has not less dis- 
P bing enchantment than the Forerunner. Perhaps the 
dialogue does not satisfy. But what dialogue could possibly 
he restored to the ritualistic and symbolist people, who knew 
the Book of the Dead, and whose images gaze regally and 
aigmatically through the museums of our transient civiliza- 


” 


tion to the ibis and the heron upon the sacred Nile % 


Novels of Everyday Life 


SHAKEN BY THE WIND. By Ray Strachey. (Faber 
and Gwyer. 7s. 6d.)—In religious fanaticism there always 
juks the danger of sexual vice; and around this peril Mr. 


> . 
way 


strachey has woven his story, which introduces us to a 
jarrow American religious sect of the early nineteenth 
century. Rufus Hollins, the Prophet of the Lord, with his 
mnesmeric influence upon simple minds, founds a communal 


wlony for the New Believers, and, under a plausible spiritual 
lisguise, institutes disgusting orgies and himself seduces a 
young girl. Ttollins has at least the sincerity of madness. 
But his example offers an opportunity to the hypocritical 
Thomas Sonning and to indulge, under a cloak of 
vligion, in vice for its own sake. There is an exciting plot, 


others 





gme * strong” (though adequately restrained) scenes, and 
ifew well-drawn characters, of whom Sarah Sonning, with 


and patient endurance, is the 
clever and bock 
is to imply that the 


vr unshakable common sense 
best. The main defect of a 
the element of caricature which seen 
exception is the rule. 

THE SEVEN LOVERS AND OTHER 
Muriel Hine. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) —Fcw novelists are 
successful short story writers and Miss Muriel Hine is no 
exception to this rule, though undoubtedly she has excellent 
to tell. When space restricted. gives us no 
pportunity of knowing her characters, who are so busy doing 
acitng things that they have no time to be anything but 
pegs for plots. In each of the tales of her new book 
she sacrifices characterization to plot. The stories themselves 
are packed with evenis and dramatic situations, but they have 
none of the companionship which is necessary to raise them 
bove the ordinary magazine level. 


WANY A GREEN ISLE. 


envrossing is 


STORIES. By 






stories is she 


seven 


By Clifford Bax. (Heinemann. 


is, 6d.) We have here a book that is neither quite a novel 
hor quite a volume of short stories, but a very subtle and 
intriguing blend of the two. A certain young man is invited 


bya beautiful woman, whom he has met but once, to join her 
house party in the South of Franee. When he arrives, it i 
suggested by the hostess that each guest shall tell of the 
happiest incident in his life. Eleven stories are told in the 
moonlit garden by eleven guests of widely varying tempera- 
nents, and, as might be expected, each one’s moment of happi- 
tess is very different from his neighbour’s—one has delighted 
in the shedding of blood, another in serene love experienced 
after years of pass'on— a third in the snaring of a rich husband, 
ad a fourth in a single night's escape from poverty. All 
the tales have one thing in common—the moment of happi- 
less stands out, aloof and dazzling, from the rest of life, like a 
green isle shimmering in a desolate place. Monotony of style 
night he expected in a book of this kind, and Mr. Bax is to be 
wngratulated on having avoided it. He writes charmingly, 
makes his points clear without stress, and has some very 
excellent tales to tell. 


OLDHAM. By Catherine Verschoyle. (Longmans. 
is. 6d.)\—The vampirish housekeeper known as Oldham 
decidedly succeeds in making the reader, as well as_ the 
families who unaccountably endured her, experience a creepy 
aversion now and then. The idea of the book is that the 
Woman's hypnotic power for evil is met and mastered by the 
‘ourage of the girl Anne, who has a touch of the higher mys- 
ticism in her. But Oldham is too crude and obvious alto- 
gether: she belongs to sheer melodrama. The description of 
the two kindred families influenced by her is on quite another 
Plane. It is didactic and domestic : and we remain uncon- 
vinced that Oldham would not have been dismissed as un- 
healthy long before she became dangerous. 

MEET MR. MULLINER. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert 
enkins. 7s. 6d.)—Only the most cigid high-brows will refuse 


fo unbend under the solicitation of these engaging and 


Is 





YIIM 


understatements, and his noble 
fluencies on the conduct of life. greatly heighten the absurdity 
of the cunningly evolved situations. The humour in this 
particular work of Mr. Wodehouse is not at all recondite : but 
it will make you laugh— if you be human. 


exactitudes and = careful 


Mystery and Adventure Novels 


THK HOUSE OF FEAR. By Robert W. Service. (Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.)—Characters and incidents are so plentiful 
in Mr. Service's novel that only the broadest outline of the 
plot can be given here. The Hon. Peter MacBeth, a wealthy 
Seotsman who, living in France, has acquired dipsomaniae 
habits after a great sorrow. is wandering about Paris one 
night when he is saved from death at the hands of a gang of 
thieves by Pascaline Spirelli, whose husband, the leader of 
the gang and a criminal of international reputation, is in 
prison. Out of pity for Peter, and in return for his generosity, 
Pascaline turns from her evil life, and in doing so betrays her 
old associates to the police. In their endeavour to escape 
the expected revenge, Peter and she settle in a lonely mansion 
in the Gilles de Rais country. They soon discover that the 
house is of evil fame. being known in the 
*“The House of Fear.’ A sequence of eerie events, ending 
in murder, follows; and Peter, now cured of intempe rance, 


re ighbourhood as 


is convicted and sentenced to death by Judge de Marsae, 
the President of the local Assize. Marsac’s dead brother, 
however, is revealed in the nick of time to have been the 


culprit, his guilt being established by Spirelli, who, reformed 
after his term in gaol. has risen through his knowledge of the 
underworld into the greatest detective his day. Yet the 
brether proves to have been merely the legal criminal, since 
he was hypnotized by Marsac himself, who has held Pascaline 
also for a time under his evil Mr. gives us 
sheer melodrama. But, in to his other notable 
qualities of invention, vigour, and humour. he has that genius 
for atmosphere which throws the mantle of reality round the 
most impossible situations. 


ol 


! 
i 


spell, service 
i 


addition 


UNNATURAL DEATIT. By Dorothy L. Savers. (Benn. 
%s. 6d.)—-It is clear from the start that it was Mary Whittaker 
who, while acting as nurse, stealthily murdered her aunt, 
Agatha Dawson. Agatha was over seventy and suffering 
from cancer. But she had splendid vitality. and her sudden 


death surprises Dr. Carr and leaves him uneasy. Happening 
some months later to meet Lord Peter Wimsey, the detective, 
Carr, unaware of his chance companion’s identity, mentions 
the case to him, and the excitement of the book lies in Peter's 
masterly handling of the situation. The actual murder of 
Agatha is never driven home to Mary, but she is betrayed 


by subsequent crimes obviously committed with a view 
to diverting suspicion from herself. The plot is ingenious 
enough to satisfy the most exacting reader; the literary 
style is admirable and in Peter Wimsey and Alexandra 


Climpson, the innocent-looking spinster whom the detective 


employs to such good purpose, Miss Sayers has created 
two delightfully amusing characters. 

THE SECRET OF FATHER BROWN. By G. KK. Ches- 
terton. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)—-Again there moves, across the 


stricken scenes of mysterious wrong, the grotesque and thril- 
ling little figure of the priestly detective, who explains a crime 
by getting on the trail of a sin, and who recognizes the culprit 
when he himself has vicariously lived through that peculiar 
plot of hate and fear with intensity enough to say: ** There, 
but for the grace of God, go I!** The introductory chapter 
reveals Father Brown seated in the red-lit court of Flambeau’s 
Castle in Spain, gazing into his crimson wine-cup as he 
reluctantly explains his ** method” to the goading though 
courteous American, Grandison Chase: it is one of the most 
vividly written chapters in the book. All those who are 
sensitive to Mr. Chesterton’s power of creating such an atmo- 
sphere of horror as might have lain hushed and portentous over 
the first bloodshed will experience some shaken moments 
here. For the victims that perish in this book are not sawdust 
dolls, as in some detective stories: and such as are drawn 
within the plot of their disaster are distinct and actual creatures 
because they are concerned less with the law of man than with 
the law of God. The dark stories are illuminated by flashes 
of the guiltless beauty of things—-occasionally by the guilty 
beauty of things ; the Gothic note of Mr. Chesterton’s imagina- 
tion sometimes heightens a horror with a gargoylish eifect ; 
and the unexpected analyses of the priest contain some of the 
profounder paradoxes of the Chestertonian philosophy. The 
detective instinct is gratified : but the psychological cominent 
is more perturbing. We are left thinking how desperate is the 
human heart, and how finite is human pardon, 
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THE CURSE OF THE RECKAVILES. By Walter S. 
Masterman. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.)—One of the most 
necessary qualities in a detective story is that it should carry 
the reader from puzzle to puzzle without ever breaking the 
thread of the narrative. Mr. Masterman has forgotten this 
point and at the most exciting moment of his story, instead 
of letting his principal character explain matters, has put 
back the clock for a generation and given as full an account 
of the events which led to the development of his plot as he 
devotes to the mystery itself. The reader is told that the 
character concerned told his story in fewer words * than are 
given here,” and certainly eleven chapters of prose would be 
too long an oration for the patience of any audience. By the 
time the eleventh is finished, interest in the main theme has 
rather evaporated. Apart from this, the account of that very 
unpleasant family, the Reckaviles, is well given and the 
finding of the criminal who has committed the murder with 
which the book opens is ingeniously developed. 





Current Literature 


CHINA AND THE POWERS. By H. K. Norton. (G. 
Allen and Unwin. 15s.)}—Mr. Norton, a well-known American 
authority on Chinese affairs, gives a lucid and temperate 
account of the situation in the Far East in this interesting 
book. He reminds us that it was the United States that 
first secured extra-territorial rights for its citizens in China 
eighty years ago; other Western nations enjoy the same 
privilege by virtue of the most-favoured-nation clause in 
their treaties. Mr. Norton does full justice to the sympathetic 
attitude of Great Britain and Japan towards China in her 
troubles. He believes that China has no real complaint to 
make against the foreign treaties, which, he holds, cannot be 
modified until China has a decent administration instead of 
a pack of military adventurers who live by plunder. China 
might, he thinks, benefit for the time by the rise of a strong 
man, but he does not attach undue importance to any of the 
generals now prominent; indeed, since he wrote, Chiang 
Kai-shek has passed from the stage. Chinese hostility to 
foreigners, in Mr. Norton’s view, prevents the Powers from 
doing anything helpful for the present. They must await 
China's return to a better mind. 


FIVE ROMAN EMPERORS. By Bernard W. Henderson. 
(Cambridge University Press. 21s.)—Mr. Henderson has filled 
the gap between his well-known monographs on Nero and on 
Hadrian by this valuable and uncommonly readable account 
of Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva and Trajan—covering 
the years 69-117. The period is notable for the persecution 
of the early Christians, for the conquest of Britain, the German 
frontier campaign, the wars in Dacia and Parthia, and for the 
social reforms, including what may be called the family 
endowment scheme instituted by Nerva. On all these topics 
Mr. Henderson has much of interest to say. As in his 
earlier books he has drawn largely on the scattered studies of 
Continental scholars ; he does a real service in making their 
conclusions accessible to the English student. Thus, for the 
Roman fortified frontier between Rhine and Danube he 
summarizes the results of the German ‘ Limes-Kommission,” 
whose wonderful monographs cover already half of the known 
“camps.” For Dacia he makes full use of the mass of contro- 
versial literature that has gathered round Trajan’s column. 
Mr. Henderson enlivens his writing with many a personal 
comment, showing that he has thought out his conclusions 
for himself. 


LONDON: A Comprehensive Survey of the History, 
Tradition and Historical Associations of Buildings and Monu- 
ments. By George H. Cunningham. (Dent. 21s.)—It is 
recorded that Dr. Johnson said on occasion that whoever 
wishes to attain a good English style must give “ his days and 
nights ’” to Addison, and it might, in the same way, be said 
that anyone who wishes to acquaint himself with the historical 
and personal associations of London’s multitudinous streets 
must be prepared to make the same sacrifice to Cunningham. 
Mr. George Cunningham follows partly in the famous footsteps 
of his namesake Peter, whose [Handbook to London (1849) is 
still a standard and an invaluable authority, but the modern 
has the advantage over the earlier writer, in that he has 
infinitely larger stores of London literature on which to draw. 
“A comprehensive survey ” Mr. Cunningham calls his book 
It is indeed, so far as individual associations are concerned 
Test it where you will (and the alphabetical order in which 
the streets are arranged makes the search easy), and you will 
find Mr. Cunningham’s exhaustive and painstaking annotations 
answering the test, while the interest of the book is increased 
by a short, though well set out, introductory sketch of 
the growth and development of the City and Town, which 
illustrates the continuity of London's life throughout the 
ages. 


—~ 


— 

LATER GREEK SCULPTURE AND ITS INFLUEN(R 
ON EAST AND WEST. By A. W. Lawrence. (Jonatha 
Cape. 25s.)—The title of this very able essay may deter a 
readers from looking into it. For it is often assumed that 
sculpture later than Phidias is unimportant. But a plang 
through Mr. Lawrence’s numerous and excellent plates would 
reassure the doubters. A period of sculpture which include 
the Victory of Samothrace at the Louvre, the Mourpj . 
Woman in the British Museum, the Dying Gaul in the Capr 
toline Museum, the Venus of Milo and the recently discovered 
Venus of Cyrene, and other superb works, is not to be qjs. 
missed hastily as decadent. Mr. Lawrence's object is to shoy 
concisely how the art of sculpture developed through thy 
three centuries before Christ, from Alexander to Augusty 
and further to trace the influence of Greek art in Asia, includins 
India in the Gandhara period and China. Hellenistic work 
has not the repose of the older schools, but it is astonishingly 
alive and its technique is wonderful. For that reason jt 
exerted a far-reaching influence, both within the Roma 
Empire and far beyond it into Scythia and Cathay. yy 
Lawrence gives a full apparatus of notes for the scholar, by 
his text is distinctly readable and often witty. [le observes 
for example, that portrait sculptures of the fourth century 
before Christ have ** an intense look,” and those of the next 
century are ** strained and lowering.” ‘* Such an expression 
was, of course, highly approved by the military monarchs, a3 
it was designed to increase the impressiveness of their appear. 
ance, and it is present (by nature or design) on the faces of 
modern Latin autocrats.” 


STUDIES IN ECONOMIC HISTORY : THE COL 
LECTED PAPERS OF GEORGE UNWIN. = Edited witha 
Memoir by R. H. Tawney. (Macmillan, for the Royal Keo. 
nomic Society. 15s.)—The late George Unwin, Professor of 
Economic History at Manchester from 1910 to 1924, was 4 
very remarkable man, whose influence on the study of his 
subject was far greater than his published work would suggest, 
The Royal Economic Society has done a service in collecting 
some of his scattered articles and lectures, and adding to then 
certain unpublished fragments, for all that Unwin wrote was 
extraordinarily vivid and suggestive. His five lectures on 
the Merchant Adventurers’ Company in Elizabeth’s reign ar 
brilliant though controversial, and recall his early and incisive 
monograph on the City Companies at that time and later, 
Mr. Tawney’s memoir is sympathetic, but shows undue anxiety 
to claim Unwin as a political ally. The truth is that Unwin, 
who began life as a humble boy clerk at Stockport, and worked 
his way up by winning scholarships first at Cardiff University 
College and then at Oxford, was too sturdy and sclf-reliant 
in character to have much patience with academic Socialism. 
It was his honesty and independence that made his work in 
economic history so valuable and inspiring, for the study has 
too long and too often been perverted to political ends, as it 
was in particular by Karl Marx. 


This Week in London 


LECTURES. 


Monday, October 3rd, at 3.30 p.m.—Dyarcuy IN INDIAN Prov: 
INCES: IN THEORY AND Practice. By Mr. Sachchidananida Sinha. 
At the Caxton Hall, Westminster. Under the auspices of the East 
India Association. Also at 5.15 p.m., APPRECIATION OF CHRISTI 
ANITY. By Adherents of other great religions. At the City Temple. 

Tuesday, October 4th, at 10.30 a.m.—ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAPITAL 
IsM. By Sir Ernest J. P. Benn. At the Caxton Hall, Westminster 
Under the auspices of the Economic League. Also, at 8 p.m, 
THe PoniticaL OvTLOOK AND Economic KEesTORATION. By Mr 
Norman Angell. At the Caxton Hall. Under the auspices of the 
Union of Democratic Control. Admission 6d. Also, at 8.3) p.m, 
AFTER GENEVA. By Mr. 8. K. Ratcliffe. At Dartmouth Hous. 
Under the auspices of the English-Speaking Union. Tickets 28, 
from the Secretary. 

Wednesday, October 5th, at 5.30 p.m.—Tue Brotuers Ht NTeR- 
A LanpMARK IN AnaToMy. By Professor D. MacCullum Blair. 


At King’s College, Strand. Also, at 7.30 p.m.—CaNADIAN 
LITERATURE AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO AMERICAN AND JriTISH 
LirERATURE. By Dr. G. H. Locke. In the Council Chamber 
of the Guildhall. 


Thursday, October 6th, at 2.30 p.m.—EcGyprian ARCHITECTURE: 


By Professor Sir Flinders Petrie. At the University of London, 
University College. Tickets from the Secretary. 


Answers to Old Testament Questions 


1. Is. xxxi. 5—Ikx. 8. 2. Is. xl. 22.——-3. 2 Kings vi. 17.— 
4. Ps. xxiv. 7-9. 5. Is. xl. 26, Ps. exlvii. 4. ——6. Job xxxviii. 31 
7. Dan. i. 12 and 15..———8. Gen. xiv. 18.9. Gen. xiv. 19 and 


-1l. 1 Sam. xxv. 18-35. 12. 


10. 2 Sam. xii. - 
er. xiii. 23. 


22 1-8 
1 Kings xxi. 1-18.——13. J 
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i LEARNING LANGUAGES 
‘an 
r “~ 
i SIMPLIFIED. | 
Llane 
would L 5 F } 
cluls {& How to Learn French, Spanish, German or | 
urnj . . - } 
Cape Italian in a Few Months. | 
Vered ———_————__— | 
e dis. ‘ ; : 
thes Everyone can now learn a Foreign Language by the 
h the new Pelman plan. | 
— Even those who couldn't get on with languages at | 
u . ; : ‘eee 
oy school can learn French, German, Italian or Spanish in | 
* 7 > 7 i 
hingly afew months by this remarkable method, 
on it The Pelman method enables you to take up a book 
“". printed ina Foreign Language, and not containing a word 
Mr, 
r, but of English, and to read it throug h without the slightest | 
erves, difficulty. / 
tury . i wy — | si 
ntury It sounds almost impossiple; yct it is pertectiy true, . 
next 2 ae a jai. rer ’ pe .j ; | 
assion a will discover fon youl elf when you take the first THE FARM-HOUSE BED 
P sson. | ° P 
a ; — | HIS bedstead in ‘‘ weathered ”’ 
)pear- By this new method you learn French in French, | oak goes well with old oak 
¢s of German in German, Italian in Italian, and Spanish in | furniture. It is typical of many 
Spanish. Not a word of English is used, yet the whale | reproductions and adaptations which 
: , | ; 
COL. method is so simpk and ingenious that even a child can may be seen in Heal’s shop and ' | 
vitha understand it. what is very important—the price of 
_ Another feature of this method is that it avoids the | IJ this, and other equally delightful | 
ro ° — . o ° s 1 rs > 4 2 ai 
cea ysual grammatical difficulties which so often dishearten | % pieces, will be found to be extremely 
f hig those who are trying to learn a language. Instead of | moderate. 
zest, beng confronted at the outset with pages and pages of “The Farm-House Bed,” 3ft.wide, costs £13 
cting dull and dreary rules and exceptions you are introduced a ke , ; (Wood 
7 to the language straight away, and you pick up the | | Bed | pee yo 
» Was 5 - - ; | 5 “i i C 
* pe grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. TD 
n are Thirdly, there are no vocabularies to be learnt by | { E AL & S O . Ul [a 
oy heart. You learn the words you need by using them | TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. W1 | 
on and in such a way that they stay in your mind without 
win, | Hort. | 
rked Everyone who has learnt a Foreign Language by this oe 
ma plan is delighted with the ease and simplicity of the new Tatay 
liom method and the rapid way in which it enables you to f 
rk in acquire a thoroughly practical mastery of a foreign By 
* has tongue. Here are a few examples :— Messrs. Cassell announce for Ee 
as it | 52] EY 
“Your course is simply splendid. Nobody with | 3! publication on October 6th rs 
average intelligence could fail to understand it. I Ss 1? 
shall have much pleasure in recommending it to my S| Bs 
friends who wish to take up French. It is a unique | rel e 5 
system. The further one goes the more interesting Sod] F ld-M } ] BY 
it becomes.”’ (J. 386) | 1¢e ars 1a iS 
“I have found the (Spanish) Course extremely | 4 
; interesting and helpful. It may interest you to know | | SIR HENR Y re 
nl that I am able to do the Spanish ‘ Cross-word’ ie} > 
Kast puzzles which appear in the local newspapers.” fel =d 
= (SG. 249) =| 33 W I i SON Ey 
iple, “I am highly delighted with the (German) Course. be] Fd 
By this method the study of a language becomes a Sed] = 
Tale pleasure instead of a toil. I heartily recommend the | by 
bleh. Pelman method to all who wish to study Foreign os 
seg Languages.” (G.W. 166) Kel 
Mr. ihe 5 MAJOR-GENERAL 
the I am more than satisfied with the progress I have i 
.m,, made in Italian. Your method of teaching is wonder- c W 
use, fully simple, and I have really enjoyed the effort } he] SIR C, E. CALL ELL, K.C.B. s 
2s, necessary to get hold of the language. Thank you hell EY 
for the careful way in which my work sheets have | 253! on a . : EY 
Lees cancocted.*” (LC. 106) |S Sir Henry Wilson’s own narrative as EY 
R— 4 | iG contained in his diaries supplies the | 
est, The new Pelman)! # ‘ry ig ie Fd 
[AN P : 'S bulk of the matter, linked up with the et 
a method of learning | 4 ; ie aa oe ‘al FA 
ber French, German, fa Commnestary remarks Dy ene ra 5) 
Italian, and Spanish Al Callwell. The revelations of what Ed 
i is explained in four | went on “behind the scenes” in the E4 
on, little books (one for | 4! war period are more astounding than > 
SGT Si SRE | Rei} ; 4 
each language). | anything that has yet been revealed. r 
|} hed} : ™ Ey 
You can have a free copy of any one of these books by | sal] Ta ool C) vee 4 
Writing for it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), | S| umes CTOWN OVO. re 
96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. State ds Two Guineas net the set. Ie 
which one of the four books you want, and it will be sent you | = Ed \ 
all by return, gratis and post free. | Se EK 
3L. Branches: PARIS: 33 R > cc DP duntne NEM YORK: ¢ a sa $s} Ee 
ranches ARIS: 35 Rue Boissy d’Angias. EW YORK: 71 West 45th | %& ’ rs 
ind Street. MELBOURNE: 396 Flinders Lance DURBAN: Natal Bank | CASSELL’S 4 
12, Chambers, DELHI; 10 Alipore Road, s : _— > 
_ Aovt. | 0 nURURUR UR aUSURUR UB UAURUBURUAUBUnUR Bogor) 
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LOOK FOR THE WOLSEY HEAD 
ON EVERY WOLSEY GARMENT, 


aay trie 


COMMONSENSE 


Pure Wool Underwear is the vital contri- 
butor to one’s physical well-being. Half 
the trouble is that one sort looks so like 
another, so, far too often, price decides. 


Wolsey is not the lowest priced, but you know 
that Wolsey is all wool—you know that it is 
clean—you know that Wolsey garments are the 
best that Britain’s greatest factories and Britain’s 
oldest Underwear makers can produce—you 
know the Wolsey guarantee to be a guarantee, 
you know that were it possible to make Under- 
wear to yield better service, the Wolsey makers 
would be the first to make it. For these 
reasons health and cleanliness, and common 
sense, you should 


WOLSEY 


AND BE WELL 


If you have any difficulty in seeing the full range of Wolsey gar- 

ments, we shall be pleased to send you the name of the 

nearest retailer, who will gladly render you the service to which 
you are entitled. 


WOLSEY LTD., LEICESTER. 
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TWO 
MILLIONS 
STERLING IN 
ONE DAY! 


N Ist October, 1927, the 
Prudential Assurance Co., 
Ltd., will pay to over 13,000 
holders *- of Endowment 
Assurances falling due for 
payment a sum exceeding 


£2,000,000 


Do You Hold a Prudential Policy ? 


PRUDENTIAL 


Assurance Company Ltd. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
Representatives Everywhere. 
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iano asians — 
HIBBERT JOURNAL. 
THE Quarterly Review Founded 25 years ago and 
since published uninterruptedly under the editorship of 


L. P. JACKS. 

The HIBBERT JOURNAL holds in respect all forms of 
RELIGION, THEOLOGY and PIIILOSOPHY and seeks 
the matter of its articles in questions of deep import and 
general concern. 


Price 2/6. 
The October issue commences a new volume. 


NOW READY. ORDER AT ONCE. 


Annual Subscription (prepaid) 10/- post free. 


CONTENTS : 
THE HIBBERT JOURNAL, 1902-1927. 
REASON IS FAITH CULTIVATING ITSELF. 
By R. G. Coste D. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 


By Professor C. H. RFORD. 
WAS THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE KNOWN TO Tux 
AUTHORS OF THE EPISTL s 
Professor D. Str 


THE RELATION OF RELIGION tO HISTORICAL 


By the Eprror. 


rl 
ST 


FACT. 


By Wittarp L, Speri x, D 
THE LIMITS OF PURPOSE. By Professor J. L. KS 
“TIAPPINESS ” ONCE MORE, By Professor Joun B. Iz, 


RICHARD WRIGHT, UNITARIAN MISSIONARY (17 
By Ursvta Kentisu Wr 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE INDI AN MIND. 
By Professor J. N. Farguuar, D.Litt (Oxon), 
Hon. D.D. (Aberdeen). 
THE ELDER OF EPHESUS AND THE ELDER JOHN. 
$y Professor Beny. W. Bacon, Litt.D. (Oxon), D.D. 
oS el? OF EDUCATION IS THE ELEMENTARY 
By H, C. Dent. 


THE 
S¢ 


AN EL ret sean. SECONDARY SC HOOL ? 
; F. CLargt 
THE REVISION OF HYMNOLOGY., 
By the Rev. F, Batrarp, D.D., M.A., B.Sc. 
SURVEY AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 


» M.A. 


Applications from intending Subscribers for a specimen 
copy should be addressed to the Publishers 
CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 10 © 12 Orange Street, W.C.2. 
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A Library List 


David Randall-MacIver. 
(Oxtord University Press. 6s.) Historical Atlas. Pre- 
pared by Prof. William R. Sheppard. 6th = edition. 
(University of London Press. 18s.) The Britich West 
Indies Settlements, 1750-1821. By E. C. Martin. 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d.) ~Early Statutes of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. By H. Rackham. (Fabb and Tyler. 7s. 6d.) 
———Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth Century. By 
Dr. Oskar Fischel and Max von Boehn. 4 vols. (Dent. 
£2 2s.) The House of Lords in the NVITIth Century. 
By A. S. Turberville. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 
——A Parliamentary History of Horsham, 1295-1885. 
By William Albery. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


The Etruscans. gy 


Robespierre’s Rise and Fall. By G. Lenétre. 
(Hutchinson. 21s.) The Life of John Henry Cardinal 
Newman. By Wilfred Ward. (Longmans. 18s.)—-— 
The Romantick Lady. By Vivien Burnett. (Scribner's. 
15s.) Sh-not-before-Evelyn-May. (Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 
Reminiscences of a Private Tutor. By “* The Rector.” 


(Skellington. 3s.) Sulla, The Fortunate. By G. P. 
Baker. (Murray. 16s.) The Real Marlborough. Py 
G. W. Taylor. (Basil Blackwood, 5s.) Princesses, 
Ladies and Salonniéres of the Reign of Louis XV. By 
Thérése Louis Latour. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) Christison 
of Lammermoor. By M. M. Bennett. (Alston Rivers. 
js. 6d.)——Winston Churchill, By Ephesian. (Mills 
and Boon. 10s. 6d.) The Life and Letters of C. F. 
Moberly Bell. By E. H. C. Moberly Bell. (Richards. 


Selected and 
vols. (Dent. 


15s.) The Letters of Richard Wagner. 
edited by Prof. Wilhelm Altmann. 2 
10s. Gd. each.) 


Taven :—Things Scen in Switzerland in’ Summer. By 
Douglas Ashby. (Seeley and Co. 3s. 6d.) Things 
Seen at the Tower of London. By Hi. Plunket Woodgate. 


LieratURE :—Ballads of all Nations. 


The Romance of the Basque 
By Eleanor Elsner. (Jenkins. 


(Secley and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
Country and the Pyre Nees, 
10s. 6d.) 


Translated by George 


Borrow. Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. (Alston 
Rivers. 15s.) Leaves and Fruit. By Sir Edmund 
Gosse. (ITeinemann. 8s. 6d.) The Macropulos Seeret. 
By Karel Capek. (Holden. 5s.) Scheherazade, or the 
Future of the English Novel. By John Carruthers. 


(Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) Letters and Memoirs of the 
Prince de Ligne. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 


PaLosopuy AND PsycuoLtocy :—The Mind. Edited by 
R. J. S. McDowall. (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) Time and 
the Western Man. By Wyndham Lewis. (Chatto and 
Windus. 21s.)——The Story of Myths. By E. ¥. Kellett. 
(Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.) Dialectic. By Mortimer J. 
Adler. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) Possibility. By 


MISCELLANEOUS : 


Scott Buchanan, (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 


England. Cheap Edition. 


By Dean Inge. 


(Benn. 5s.) The Book of Everlasting Things. By 
George Mee. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)——-A 


Seminary in the Making. Compiled by Rev. Thomas 
Hooley. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) Thirteen Tips on Luck. 
By Herbert M. Casson. (Efliciency Magazine. 5s.)—— 
A Big-Game Pecket Book for Kenya Colony. By Capt. 
L. M. Dundas. (Witherby. 10s. 6d.) The P.RH.A. 
Red Book, Current List of Hotels and Inns. (People’s 


Refreshment House Association. 6d.) The Survival 
of the Unfittest. By Charles Wicksteed Armstrong. 
(C. W. Daniel. 6s.) Sausages and Sundials. By 
Langford Reed. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) Modern Danish 
Architecture. (Benn. 32s. 6d.) An Artist in the 
Tropics. By Jan Poortenaar. (Sampson Low. 31s.) 


——Chronic Constipation. By J. Ellis Barker. (Murray. 
7s. 6d.) The Budgerigar, its Breeding and Management. 
By Dr. Karl Russ. (Cage Birds.’ 6s.)———Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by H. C. 


Colles. Vol. 1—A to C. (Macmillan. 30s.)——Men- 
ageries, Circuses and Theatres. By E. H. Bostock. 
(Chapman and Hall. 18s.) 

Fiction :—Georgian Stories, 1927. (Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d.)——Kitly. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.)——New Wine. By Geoffrey Moss. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.)——Twilight. By Count Keyserling. (Holden. 


ws. 6d.)— 
Howe. (Chatto and 

Isle. By Clifford Bax. 
Shane. By Roger Burlingame. 


A Fairy Leapt Upon my Knee. By Bea 
Windus. 6s.) Many a Green 

(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.}——Susan 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 


—- 


Insurance 

THE IMPORTANCE OF SURRENDER VALUES, 
THE principal object I have in view when writing about 
insurance is to explain the advantages which it offers, 
and the way in which different circumstances can be 
provided for and to persuade people, if I can, that it is a 
good thing for them to take out suitable policies for as 
much as they can afford. 

In a former article I pointed out that if a man knew 
the time at which his death would occur, the choice of 
the best policy would be a comparatively simple matter. 
If we cannot be wise before the event, the next best 
thing is to choose a policy that is as adaptable as possible 
to any circumstances which the future may bring. 

If we take a whole-life policy, in order to provide a 
large measure of protection for dependents in the event 
of our early death, we may live to sixty or sixty-five and 
discover that the need of provision for others no longer 
exists to any great extent; that it is inconvenient to 
continue the payment of premiums, and that we should 
like a capital sum for our own use. These requirements, 
which were not specifically contemplated when the policy 
was originally effected, can be met by surrendering the 
policy for a cash payment. By doing this we convert a 
whole - life policy into endowment assurance. For 
example, a man aged 35 might take a whole-life policy 
for £1,000 at a premium of £28 a year and in 30 years 
would have paid £840. On reaching the age of 65, he 
could surrender the policy and all the reversionary 
bonuses which have been declared upon it for a cash 
payment of about £960. If, however, he had originally 
taken an endowment assurance policy payable at the 
end of 30 years, or at death if previous, he might have 
received £1,500 at age 65 instead of £960, but under this 
endowment assurance policy a very much smaller sum 
would have been paid to his estate in the event of his 
death within the 30 years. The whole-life policy provides 
much greater protection for dependents, and the endow- 
ment assurance higher return, if the assured 
survives to the end of the endowment period. 

This is only one example out of many that could be 
given of the importance of liberal surrender values. We 
may at any time want to surrender our policy for a cash 
payment, or we may want to borrow on the security of 
the policy. Some companies give surrender values that 
are generous and adequate, while others give compara- 
tively small amounts. 

Surrender values and other policy conditions ought to 
be carefully looked into before a policy is effected, 
because afterwards it is too late. The majority of policy- 
holders, failing to realize the cost and the value of 
insurance protection, think that even liberal surrender 
values are far too small. Probably the majority of Life 
Offices give smaller amounts than they properly should. 
There are still some actuaries who hold the view that 
policy-holders ought to be somewhat heavily penalized 
for discontinuing the payment of premiums and _sur- 
rendering their policies for cash or paid-up assurance. 
They maintain that a policy-holder who retires in this 
way should be replaced by a new policy-holder, and that 
the cost of obtaining the new member ought to be paid 
by the old. Modern ideas are against this attitude. 

It is true that it is an expensive business to obtain new 
policy-holders, and clearly the expense attaching to the 
process ought to be paid by the policy-holder on whose 
behalf it was incurred. Hence for the first few years the 
surrender values ought to be comparatively small, but 
when these preliminary expenses have been paid the 
policy-holder should be allowed the full reserve that is 
held for his policy. As I have said many times, part of 
cach premium paid is accumulated as in a savings bank, 
so that it will amount to the sum assured by the latest, 
date at which the policy can become a claim; other 
parts of the premium are paid for insurance protection 
and other purposes. I can see no legitimate reason for 
Life Offices being the only savings banks which do not 
allow their depositors to withdraw the whole amount 
standing to their credit. 


vives a 
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Finance—Public and Private 


The Spirit of Industry 


For the reasons which I will state presently, the City 
is disposed to attach no small importance to the con- 


ferences between the management and employees of 


the London Midland and Scottish Railway, which have 
recently been initiated by the head of that great under- 
taking, Sir Josiah Stamp. Briefly, the object appears 
to be that of securing the maximum amount of co- 
operation between officials and representatives of the 
rank and file in the L.M. & S. Railway and to welcome 
from all sections practical suggestions calculated to 
deal with the difficult situation with which our railway 
companies are confronted to-day. 

for, in the course of a short address, Sir Josiah Stamp 
did not seek to disguise for a moment from the employees 
the sustained in the matter of revenue from 
passengers. And he pointed out that while there was 
an increase in revenue from goods, it was, for the most 
part, due to the rise in the scale of charges, a rise which 
he was careful to point out must not by any means be 
regarded as furnishing the solution to the difficulties 
with which the railways were confronted, because the 
process of raising charges, whether on goods or on 


le yms5cs 


passenger rates, came perilously near to the point of 


killing the goose which lays the golden eggs. Referring 
to the loss of revenue, Sir Josiah said : 

* Serious as it is, it would have been very much greater if the 
company had not raised their merchandise rates on February Ist, 
1927. You may say, then, why not put our charges still higher ? 
That sounds like a simple and easy way out of our difficulties, but 
the thing we have seriously to consider is whether, if we were to 
go tarther with that policy, we should not be stifling the trade 
of the country. ‘ 

“ The particulars given of the heavy fall in the passenger receipts, 
and in the state of the merchandise traffic of our railway, may 
indicate not only that we are suffering, but that the general trade 
of the country has been severely depressed. If that is so, we ought 
to consider whether we can do anything to improve matters. Ii, 
on the other hand, as some people say, there is no general falling 
off in the country’s trade, and that good business is really still 
moving, we ought to ask ourselves why this traflic is not coming 
over our railway. These are one or two important questions 
I am asking you to consider with me and the company’s officers, 
eo that, if possible, we may find the right answers.” 

At the Conference addressed by Sir Josiah Stamp, 
not only a number of officials representing the different 
departments and also the company’s Chief Officer for 
Labour and Establishment were present, but represcn- 
tatives attended from the National Union of Railwaymen, 
the Associated Society of Locomotives and Firemen, 
and the Railway Clerks’ Association. The point deserves 
emphasis because a series of resolutions were passed 
by the assembly welcoming the declaration of the 
company's policy and promising it every support. In 
fact, Clause 4 of the resolutions passed was to the effect 
* that every individual member of the staff in all depart- 
ments of the service be urged to give all possible assistance 
to his representatives and to use every legitimate personal 
effort in furthering the aims and objects of this move- 
ment.” 


Ovur Key InNbustTries. 


Having briefly epitomized these very interesting 
developments in connexion with the L. M. & S. Railway 
undertaking, let me indicate why in the City considerable 
importance is attached to the movement and why there 
is a disposition to congratulate Sir Josiah Stamp upon 
the step which he has taken. 

At the present moment industrial conditions through- 
out the country vary materially. In some of the luxury 
trades, among which may, perhaps, be instanced the 
artificial silk industry and such concerns as the gramo- 
phone companies, there is not only activity but consider- 
able prosperity. And, in the main, it may fairly be said 
that the prosperity is traceable to a desire on the part of 
the controllers of those industries to meet the requirements 
of the public and to meet them at satisfactory prices. In 
what is known as our keyindustries, such, for example, 
as coal, iron and steel and the cotton industry, and 
last, but not least, our railroads, conditions, however. are 


— 
the reverse of prosperous. Now while Iam far fry Uercrect 
ing that these industries are indifferent to the needs » 
the consumer, and while I remember that many of 4, 
causes of the present depression are beyond the contro) 
of the industries themselves, I am disposed, nevertheleg 
to believe that in these great undertakings —some of the 
savouring almost of monopolies—there ha heen an 
insullicient regard to the fact that ultimately the 


prosperity depends upon public support. 
DISCOVERING THE Facts. 


This, unless the City is mistaken, is the point which Jy: 
been pressed upon the attention of all grades of sery) 


in the L. M. & S. Railway by Sir Josiah Stamp, and jt j 
probable that a vivid appreciation of the fact constituta 
the neewsary prelude to any successful solution of ¢j 


dilliculties with which the industry is confronted. It j 


a solution, moreover, which can only be achieved by th 
management and the rank and file of our industries 


co-operating. In the first place, the facts of the positicy 
have to be discovered, and when they have been discovered 
‘they have to be resolutely faced. There is no us 
discussing whether hours. of working or metho 


s OF pay- 
ment have to be readjusted until all the facts of ¢ 


] 
Clear 


situation and the causes of depression have b 
revealed, and for a successful solution of the problen 
undoubtedly essential that workers as well as ciplovees 
should be engaged in the task of investigation. so that 
they may be in accord with regard to the rem s tohe 
applied. 

ARTIFICIAL CONDITIONS. 

The difficulty in many of these key industries 
all events, so far as the situation is comprehended in th 
City—is that there is a disposition to set up artifi 
standards and conditions rendering a_ solutioi of 
problems which have to be faced almost inipossil 
In the railway world competition between the groups has 
been limited in many instances to an extent not only 
antagonistic to the interests of the public, but probably 
harmful to the interests of the stockholders as well, 
while anxiety to maintain a standard dividend as wel 
as a standard wage and a standard working day has 
subjected the industry to conditions which seem to! 
it powerless to regain its former popularity with the publ 
For during each month that passes, with these restrictions 


fettering progress, road competition increases and reve! 
are being lost. 
A BriGuTrerR OUTLOOK. 


And so, in some other key industries, wher 
more serious clement of foreign competition is added 
costs of production are being maintained in 
which is handing over trade to rival 
moreover, is injuring other industries here by 1 
the fact that it is impossible to cut down costs of pro- 
duction as a whole. It will be noted, however. in the 
epitome given of developments in connexion with the 
L.M. & S. Railway, that the various trade unions 
concerned are at the outset, at all events, prom 
movement hearty co-operation, and that is why | hav 
headed this article ‘The Spirit of Industry,” for I am 
firmly persuaded it is a change in the spirit of industry 
which is needed more than anything else. Hitherto 
the disposition on the part of trade unions and theit 
members has, not unnaturally perhaps, been to anticipal 
that co-operation simply means sacrifice on the part of the 
workers. What it may mean is that ‘at the outset mutual 
sacrifice by Capital and by Labour alike will be required 
to meet the present needs of the situation, but what It 
also should mean is that, like all sacrifice and wisel¥ 
directed effort, great results may be expected 
follow. If Labour and Capital will only co-operat 
first in sacrifice and then in the allocation of its rewards, 
the outlook for the industries of this country should be 
brighter than at any time in its history. But the true 
spirit of industry, as has been so forcibly demonstrated 
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ALWAYS 


PREDOMINANT 


“AN QUALITY =S WHEL 


UNRIWALLE D> 


IN| PRICE 


HE tremendous demand for the Austin 


has necessitated great manufacturing ex- 


ynsions. ‘These enable Austin to give you a_ 


etter car—the best they have ever turned out, 
nfact—at a lower price than ever before. 


fee the full Austin range 
at Olympia 


STAND 94 


If you find the Austin stand too 
crowded, remember that a full range of 
models and chassis can be seen at our 
London showrooms, 479-483 Oxford 
Street. You are cordially invited to 
make use of our private car service 
which will run to and from Olympia 
throughout the show. Please ask for 
a service time-table 


NEW PRICES: 
7 H.P. models from 
12 H.P. models from ... 
20 H.P. 


LIGHT SIX” 


£135 
£255 
£425 


» £355 


Secure your copy of the AUSTIN MAGAZINE. Ai all 
Bookstalis, Bookshops and Newsagents. 112 pages, lavislily 


models from 


16 H.P. * Delivery Mar 


illustrated ......04. 4d. 





LONGBRIDGE 
WORKS 


BIRMINGHAM 






® 


LONDON SHOWRCOMS: 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W. 1 
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World-Wide Success of 
The LINGUAPHONE METHOD 


of Learning Languages by 
Gramophone 


A GREAT BRITISH TRI ner et. 








It is no exaggeration to say that th \ 1¢ 
| Method of learning languazes | neans « ne 
} records has cc mple tely rev olutio nize d the ind 
| learning of language not only in Grea t 

throughout the 5 world, for at the present time more than 
twenty branches of the Linguaphone Institute have been 
established abroad in order to meet the demands of 
students who desire to learn English and other languages, 
and who realize that fluency of speech and 1 1ESS 
understanding in any language can only be acquired | 
constant listening to that language being spoken 

Moreover, more than 1,000 Universities, Colleges 

and Schools in Great Britain are using Linguaph 
Language Records as part of their language teachin 
| equipment, thus fulfilling the prophecy of the well-k1 N 
writer, 

who, in his book “ The Salvaging of Civilisation,” pre- 


| to supply music for drill and so forth 


j 


would be used, not only 
but 


‘ The S 
Wells hi 


dicted that ‘ gramophone 


also for 


| language teaching.” And H. G. imself pays 
tribute to The Linguaphone Method, for he has written 


to the Linguaphone Institute in which he states: 


a letter 


“Your Linguaph 


> 
ree Re ule 
Y Lnewe , Io hoecs} - 
Ou Have made Pe € jor ¢ 
, ] + errs tl - rar ” fa ”4 
Sindent, Wun @ very m erate €2 
1 
cnergy and -without a teacher 
Spoken French a feak it intelligibly. 





But it is not only French which can this 
oe meth xd which a delighted lescribes 
| as bviously the best, quickest and ¢ st way of 

leari nl Nn iS langu ages,” 

Complete courses, each giving a vocabulary of nearly 

2,500 words, are also available in anish, 
talian, Russian, Dutch, Afrikaans, 1 








whilst sim 


ilar 
will shortly be ready. 


Esnera 


Chines: 


++ ~ "cK + 
nto, courses 11 


The following extracts from the thousands of letters 
received at the Institute from students, show how 
successful this wonderful British Method of learning 
languages has proved for Holiday Travel, Business 
Requirements, Examination purposes, the enjoyment 
of Foreign Broadcasting and Social Intercourse. 

















“The French rds heifced me ve< 
o understand Paris on the wi ss tne 
: , ch 

nd nor I wish to wundcrsiand : : 
Germar which can be 

( A. R. H., nr. Bolton.) peed.” 
. C. B., Ayrshire.) 
oe 7 P ~ . 

J just returned from a at ta set of Spanish 
twelve Spain ar ve | ré @ journe 2 
been « tk Spanish ) id the tra 
we your Lingua 12 ined were most 

q IVES MIU “hb 
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d 60), Hull.) SW.) 





pleasantly, 


language easily, inexpen- 
of success, do npt fail to write for 
An attractively illus- 


sh to learn a 


u wi 
and with certainty 
particulars of The Linguaphone Method. 
trated book has been prepared which fully {xplains the method, 


If y 
sively 


what it costs and what it has achieved. A chpy will be sent free 
and post free on request. Moreover, it ‘tell how you may test 
The Linguaphone Method at home, how you may study a 
language, for seven days, in your own home—without incurring 


the slightest obligation. 


Write to-day to the Linguaphone Institute, 843, Napier 
House, 24-27 High Holborn, London, W.C, 1, 
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by Henry Ford among other great industrialists, requires 
that there should first be a giving out before the rewards 
can be secured, and the curse of industry during the 
past decade has been the profiteering spirit begotten of 
the War period which has afflicted the worker and the 
capitalist alike. If that spirit can only be exorcized 
and replaced by the new and better spirit of co-operative 
effort, all may yet be well. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


AutumMN ACTIVITIES. 
Tur Stock Exchange is accustomed to anticipate a renewal 
of activities at about this period of the year which, with an 
occasional break round about the end of December, not 
infrequently extends until the following May. Accordingly 
the present fortnightly account has commenced with a fair 
amount of buying chiefly in some of the more speculative 
markets, activity still centring in the Artificial Silk group 
and in some other industrial concerns, such as Gramo- 
phone and Graphophone shares. Some of these are being 
pushed up to extraordinary heights, but one hesitates to 
suggest that the movement is necessarily a mere gamble 
inasmuch as profits are known to be extraordinarily high 
in some of these industries. On the other hand, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that the speculative movement in the 
industrial market has assumed rather large proportions, and it 
is impossible to note the great expansion in banking loans 
without feeling that some part of them represent advances 
to the Stock Exchange. I am inclined, therefore, to suggest 
that in these popular shares there is need for considerable 
caution, and it is not perhaps inadvisable for the public to 
remember that sometimes it is the least popular and the 
neglected markets which can be entered with greater safety. 
* * * * 
New Loans. 

Meanwhile, whatever may be the position as regards 
existing securities, there seems to be little doubt that the 
near future will be characterized by activity in the matter 
of new capital issues. Brazil, Poland and Greece are all 
among the likely foreign borrowers in the not very distant 
future, while Oversea Dominions and Home Corporations are 
expected to be in the market ere long, and in addition +o a 
Brewery debenture issue, numerous industrial flotations are 
anticipated, one or more of them being connected with the 
Artificial Silk industry. 

* * * * 
Tue CONVERSION PROPOSALS. 

By the time that this number of the Spectator appears in 
print the time will virtually have elapsed for accepting the 
proposals made by the Government to holders of the 3} per 
cent. War Loan and certain of the National War Bonds 
maturing early next year to convert into the 3} per cent. 
Conversion Loan. It would be premature to discuss the extent 
to which the Government's proposals have evoked a response, 
but the success of the operation has undoubtedly been militated 
against by the manner in which the 3} per cent. Conversion 
Loan has been kept down in price since the terms of the offer 
were made known. Much, of course, will depend upon the 
directions in which the maturing obligations were held, and 
so far as the banks are concerned, it must not be forgotten 
that in view of the increasing demands upon them by their 
customers for accommodation, it is difficult for those institu- 
tions to substitute long-term securities for short-dated 
obligations. From the general standpoint of the National 
Finances, however, no small amount of importance attaches | 
to the result achieved by the present scheme, for if the response 
should be only moderate, it means that in addition to about 
£200,000,000 in National War Bonds maturing in the second 
half of last year will have to be added any unconverted portion 
of the £210,000,000 nominal of debt maturing in March and 
April of next year. 

* % * 
BANKING IN AUSTRALIA. 

The latest half-yearly Report of the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia is a very encouraging one, the profit having risen | 
from £210,000 to £318,000. The Report gives evidence of | 
active demands for accommodation, Loans and Advances, as 


shown in the balance-sheet, rising from £11,241,000 to | 
£16,195,000. In Deposits, however, there was a considerable 


decrease and, to provide for the larger loans, some other assets 
were reduced, cash and notes and money at short call in 
London falling materially. The Note Issue Department | 
showed a reduction in the circulation from £53,890,000 to 
£48,393,000. The profits of the Issue Department, however, 
amounted to £599,000, of which £449,000 went to the Common- 
wealth Treasury and the balance to the capital account of the 
Rural Credits Department. It is interesting to note that | 
as regards the ordinary banking profits one-half goes to the | 
Reserve Fund, raising it to nearly £1,000,000, and the balance | 


. 


to the National Debt Sinking Fund. A. W 


. K, 





COMPANY MEETING. . 


THE ANGLO-SIAM CORPORATION, 





DIVIDEND AND BONUS MAINTAINED, 
TRADE CONDITIONS IN THE EAST, 
MR. J. M. RYRIE’S ADDRESS. 


The thirtieth Annual Ordinary General Meeting 
Siam Corporation, Limited, was held at 5 St. Helen’ 
on Tuesday, September 27th, 1927, Mr. J. M. Ryrie, 
of the Corporation, presiding. 

In the course of his address, the Chairman pointed oyt that 


of the Anz) 
5 Place, E¢ 
the Chainngy 





in view of the disastrous General Strike and Coal! stoppage ¢ 
jast year and the troubles in China and Japan, the shareholders | i 

. 1, 
reason to congratulate themselves upon the increased PPofit a 


compared with the year 1925-1926. 
A satisfactory feature of the year’s trading was the impr 

: . ‘ v Improved 

results from the Indian branches, but on the other hand the pyogis 

‘ “4 : Protity 

of the Singapore branch showed a marked falling off, due large) ta 
the decline in the prices of rubber and cotton goods. ae 

at Bangkok wa 


The result of the general trading disappointing 
but in both quantity and value the sales of timber exceeded thos 
of the previous year though, as the cost of extraction and royalty 
had increased, profits had not risen in proportion to ; 
quantity sold. 

Mr. Ryrie made the interesting announcements that the my 
sawmill had commenced cutting on July Ist last d that tha 
Corporation had, in partnership with friends, taken Virgin lay 
in Johore for the purpose of rubber planting, and he « ‘pressed t} 
hope that this venture would provide profitable em yyment { 
the surplus funds of the Corporation in the future. 

Dealing with the accounts, the Chairman remarked that tls 
balance sheet continued to indicate a strong positio1 d that t} 
Corporation was prepared to cope with any new enterprise thaj 
promised suitable employment for their funds. 

As to prospects for the current year and without making apy 
definite prediction, Mr. Ryrie saw no reason why profits shoylj 


not be maintained at or about the average of recent vears 


The Directors’ Report and Statement of Accounts for the yex 
ended March 3lst, 1927, were adopted and final dividends of % 
per cent. on the Preference Shares, and 12} per cent. together with 
a bonus of -10 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares, were declared, 
making a total distribution of 32} per cent.—less on the 
Ordinary Shares for the year. 

Mr. J. M. Ryrie was re-elected a Director and Messrs. Turqvand, 
Youngs & Co. were appointed Auditors for the current year. 
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| ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 


A Set at a Remarkable Reduction 


THE TWetrrH Edition, 32 vols., in 16 double-vols., 

printed from plates of the Cambridge issue, large type, 

thin paper. Green Cloth. Published £23 2s. 6d. 

Offered, as good as new, for £17 17s. Also a set in 

Half Morocco, published £30 12s. 6d. Offered, as 
good as new, for £19 19s. 

The Three Volumes Supplementary to the 11th Edition 

at a Remarkable Reduction 


These Supplementary Volumes deal with events and 
developments of the period 1910 to 1921 inclusive. 
The India Paper Edition, as good as new, bound in 
Green Cloth, published at £7 16s., offered for £3 10s. ; 
bound in Limp Suede, published at £11 10s., offered 
for £4 10s. | 
Sccure one of the sets before the limited supply is exhausted. | 
Instalment terms arranged if desired. Quote Offer 466. 
FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE | 
119-125 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. (Gerrard 9310.) 
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«| THERE IS NO BETTER WAY - 
Q of providing for those dependent upon you than by § 
S! opening a Policy payable at death but under which § 
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si RETIRING FROM BUSINESS 

| a Full particulars will be sent on application to Ie 
uss a . . . {fs 
=! The Scettish Provident Institution | 
iG For Mutual Life Assurance F 
iS Head Office: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH |} 
iS London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.; 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1 iy 
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The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems prob: ny assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid, 





Equitable Life 
focurence Agua 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Stre 


shareholders 


E.C.2 


No commission 


, London, 


No 





LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
UBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 





Achuccmaeaaniian 
and Adventurous 
Ladies 
By EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE 


Author of “Some Left-Handed Marriages,” ete. 
Illustrated. 18/- net. 
Strange tales of strange people (Westminster 
Gaz.). <A gallery of adventurous women (Daily 
Telegraph). Interesting ...no more delightful 


guide about the by-roads and bridle-paths of history 
(Sunday Times). His book achieves its object 
better than the most of its kind (Daily News). 


Jungle Paths and 
Inca Ruins 

By WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 

McGOVERN, D.Ph. (Oxon), F.R. 6. S. 


Author of “To Lhasa in Disguise,’ ete 
Illustrated. 21/- net 
A fascinating and remarkable 
Post). Adventure in an Amazon 
full of thrills and adventurous stories, and is not 
without humour . . a fascinating book (Dai 
Herald). Romantic story (Evening Standard). 
Send Postcard for List No. 47 


HUTCHINSON 


AND CO. (Publishers) LTD., 
Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also Publishers of Hutchinson's Magazine, 1, 
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! CORNHILL | 
Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. | 

THE “LIVELY os : Chapters IV—VI By Stanley J. Weyman. 





a * TATIGNS: TEN YEARS AFTER TI. HAIG O| SEMERST DE. | 
THE ESSENCE Ol BRITAIN. By Capt. B. H dde!ll Hart. 1) 
AFFECK AND SENI AN EARLY NIGERIAN YARN. 1 

sy MI Phillips. 
NISI DOMINUS: A Short § ; By Cecil Binney. | 
THE TENNYSONS AT 1} dre cow prone g A VIC TORIAN VISTA. | 
Drawn from the unpublished paper { Mrs. Ja Ir. Fiek by HI 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe 
DEERSTALKERS: PROI ‘ESSIONAT AND AMATEUR. | 

| By Gilfrid Hartley. 
| HEARTS OF OAK: A Short Story By Hilton Brown. | 
| MODERN EGYPT: EVERY MAN'S LAND By Tan Way. 
AUSTIN DOBSON: SOME LETTERS FROM HIS — — Il. | 
i Alt Dobson. | 
LITERARY ACROSTIC No. 50. } 
| LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. | 
——<—<————————— Ha —\ 
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EACH YEAR 


We need 1,000,000 contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
To provide and maintain the whole Service. 
lease send your 5/- to-day and be 
‘*ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 


YOUR S5/- WILL HELP US. 


{t) To reward the Crews whenever Boats are launched on service, whether 
or not life is saved; 

(2) Ko compensate those who are injured fh the Service °; 

nal Te ) _ Pension the widows and < rphas s of those who may lose their lives 


e Service; 
4)" To. add to our fleet of Motor Life-Boats which have again and again 
saved lives which otherwise would have been lost. 
OVER B pe LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-Beats in your Will? 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 





Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 














BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 


54 LOMBARD 








The Bank na a history covering a! 
period of more than two centuries. } 
Evidence of its activity is to be found} 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Strect on the site 
of the ex’sting Head Office. 
1,800 

Branches in England and Wales. 


AFFILIATED BANKS. 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 
Barclays Bank (France) Limited, , 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited, 
Barclays Bank, 5.A.1. 
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PORTABLE WIRELESS RECEIVERS 


For simplicity of operation and absolutely perfect repro- 
duction, the 1927-28 5-valve Halcyon is unsurpassed. Out- 
standing results are obtained on short waves as well as long, 
and the new Daventry Junior alternative programme can be 
obtained clearly without any local interference. 





“ Perfect Reception without Aerial or Earth.” 
Free demonstration without obligation in town or country. 
including full equipment and Marconi 
Royalty, 32 guineas. 


Please call, telophone, or write to Dept. S. for particulars, 


Price complete, 
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2 cits 
o wa” SHIRTS. 
PYJAMAS: SOFT COLLARS 


TRONG evidence of the value 
found in “LUVISCA” 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS and SOFT 
COLLARS is their popularity with 
men of affairs. Their obvious 
smartness and _ tastefulness are 
appreciated the more because of 
their careful cut and finish and 





} on every garment, None genuine without. 
| Serr rr rerrer rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr errr rrr reer rer | 
«sae . 


hard wearing and _ washing | 
qualities. 
: Look for the registered “ LUVISCA” tab : : 


If any difficuliy in obtaining, write Courtaulds Lt 
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Virginia Cigarettes 
10 for 8? 20 for 1/4 


50 for 3/3 100 for 6/6 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 
(Cork of pure natural growth) 


Extra Quality Virginia 


3P 164. 














THE HALCYON WIRELESS Co., LTD., eee Pony hey lok yon te rich ow 2 EOI ins < 
110 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1. 7 — 
CANN Phones KENSINGTON 6778 XXX ee oe eres 
For the ‘Special Occasions’’ which occur every day 
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S INVESTMENTS 


DURING 1927 


” EARN 6% 
TAX FREE. IN 1928 


Building Societies are the only form of 
investment, except Government secu- 
rities, publicly approved by the Prime 
Minister and other Cabinet Ministers. 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY 
points proudly to a 60 years’ record 
of service and progress, during which 
it has 
NEVER MISSED A DIVIDEND 
NEVER LOST A PENNY ENTRUSTED 
TO IT 
NEVER FAILED TO HONOUR 
WITHDRAWALS PROMPTLY AND 
FULLY. 
The Society will celebrate its Diamond 
Jubilee by distributing special bene- 
fits to shareholders. Qualify now to 
participate in them. Fill in the 
coupon and post it to-day. 





OUP ON 
MEE, ecaciaresncxentnsccxsgderwcs 
od Addi S ce eecceccccccccccecesoes S. 





j oa o 
DS) 9th Large Edition 
| — o 
4 in four weeks 
A 
| : YOUNG 
| 
ORLAND 
| 
| 
“One of the few novels of our time that will live “s 
—Daily Mail. “Mr. Asquith has surely arrived as one of 
the first English novelists. . « « Full of living, breathing 
characters. . - So great a w ork of art as to seem a 
fragment of mortal living. » « -'—Morning Post. “Cer 
tainly one of the best novels of “the vear . if not, 
indeed, the best.”.—Daily Mail “The characters are 
wonderfully alive. . . . Rachel, the hero-mother, af a 
sparkling romantic figure fully worthy of a place a 
Meredith’s Gallery of women. . . DAEs ening Standard, 
“It would be hard to exaggerate the emotion which Mr. 
Asquith, without forcing his tone, puts an the final 
chapters limpid, effortless, original, distinguished. — 
Saturday Revie “Told with admirable restraint and 
notable distinction of style . . . like some of Conrad's 
best work, has the rare quality of seeming greater in retro- 
} spect. Apart from its high merits as a story, the 
war scenes are among the best that have been written. . : 
—Daily Telegraph. 
| 
| HERBERI 
! 
| ASQUITH 
' 








the N1AGN ET. 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


81-83 HARROW KOAD, 
PADDINGTON GREEN, W. 2. 
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Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 
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And when you are gone, 


YOUR ANNUITY GOES ON 


"THERE is no fairer type of annuity 
than the one which ensures 
that you or your survivor receive back 
ALL the money you invest —and 


more. 


We strongly recommend you to en- 
quire how an annuity can make your 
own “Autumn of Life” financially 
safe and care-free. 


Write to-day for particulars, 


E. Wm. Phillips, F.LA., Manager f 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 
co. 


LIFE 


lor Gt. Britain 


OF 
CANADA 


No. 1 Regent Street, S.W.1 
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PUMPS 


now in daily use 


What more convincing proof 
could there be of the acknow- 


ledged superiority of Pratts ? 
GOLD BLOCK 
FINE VIRGINIA 


ee . get d CUT PLUG ap 
world’s richest oilfields Wom, ann GBI 
MM 











There are few things 
more conducive to 
blissful serenity than 


loz. Packet 1/4 


a pipe of GOLD 2oz. Packet 2/8 
BLOCK. 4lb. Tia 5/4 




















UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Reyal Mail Service to 








SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. yet 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR | Seana <p 
Tours to South Africa | AINHALANT'S 


at Reduced Return Fares. 





a 


Fortnighily CRUISES from London DEFY the colds of your neighbours and minimise 


the risk of infection. Put a drop of “Vapex” on yout 


ANTWERP, ROTTERD AM, HAMBURG handkerchief and inhale from it occasionally, 


| 
AND BACK. | Of Chemists 
Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 | 2/- & 3/- 


West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, 5S.W. 1. | THOMAS KERFOOT & CO... LTD., BARDSLEY VALE, LANCS 


TO 

















THE UNION seein OF ee aa 














Y > . 

STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, Capital Authorised, £ 00; 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m.) New Prog. Ca ipiti ul Is saed, £10 00; . Lup C pital, £3. : die I tnd, 
OCTOBER 3rd, 4th and Sth, HENRY EDWARDS in *“‘ THE FLAG £4,250,000 (to wether, "£7,750,000); Re Liab ili yo © west 
LIEUTENANT,” irom the famous play; BEBE DANIELS in £7,000,000, DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bi dy Brancl ill 

‘STRANDED IN PARIS, &c. oe “the : Australian States and Do ee ge Zealand. ri LE¢ 
OCTOBER 6th, 7th and Sth. LAURA LA PLANTE and Creighton ‘olle pices a me. ee eS purel gr ay 
Hale in ** THE CAT AND THE CANARY"; IRENE RICH in * agmearenes: S are received for fixed periods on terms which 
 DEARIE ;"" Vocalist, LILLIAN MANN, &c. ° : Oe asterteined en appllehtion. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNUILL, London, E.C, 3, 








Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 't Sticks Everything 


(REG. TRADE MARK), : 
STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship, Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 
and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 
Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 
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of 
Why We Behave 
like Human Beings 


(by George A. Dorsey ) 


SIR ARTHUR KEITH 
writes :— 


“TT read it with interest and 
profit. There is no better book 
on Human Nature.” 


PROFESSOR 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON 


writes : 


12 





“Tt is written with very remark- 
able picture squeness ¢ and with con- 
vincing lucidity. Dr. Dorsey is 
not only a thoroughgoing scien- 
tific evolutionist, he is a practical 
evolutionist — a _me/iorist — who 
shows in his book how the rate 
of progressive evolution among 
men may be quickened. I wish 
the book good speed.” 


PROFESSOR 


ele eee 
G. ELLIOT SMIi tf 
writes : 
oe. “Taken as a whole, Dr. Dorsey’s 
book preaches the true gospel 
‘md, with sureness of aim and amazing 
t lucidity that compels conviction. 
12s. 6d. net. 
ks HARPER AND BROTHERS, LONDON 








peeches 


P the EARL of 


OXFORD and ASQUITH 


a 18/- net 


‘ These speeches cannot but be important biographi- 
cally as well as historically ” ( Times), al eat 
achieven rent ”’ (W estnnin ier Gazette), * 
subject of historic political importance is deal ith 
certainly unsurpassed in the record ol 
public life” (Birmi ant Gazette). “A memor- 
able bo kK 4 SP ctator). “ May ank with ¢ I@ OF 


the great utterances of Abraham Lincoln ” (Evening 
Standard). 





Robespierre’s 
Rise and Fall 
by G. LENOTRE. Translated 


by MRS. RODOLPH STAWELL 
Illustrated. 21/- net 

This is not so much a life of Robespierre as an 

attempt to fathom the ps yenanog ical process of his 


mysterious mind, Through the steps of his almo 
unaccountable ascent od his swift fall 

shown that both were the result of his strange para 
doxical character and personality. This work is a 
worthy historical contribution. “ The truth about 
Robespierre . . . new light on grim figure oi 
French Revolution . .. a w . ome addition ” 


(Evening saerseseg “a8 
nd Postcard for List No. 47 


HUTCHINSON 


AND CO. (P1 , Labs 
Paternoster py E C.4 
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“A GOOD 
SCENT!” 
HE. day’s sport 


Ti more enjoyable 
if the scent is good! 
It’s the same with a 
cigar—you ll appreciate 
and enjoy a MERIEL 
—made from the finest 
Havana Tobaccos, en- 
cased in selected Suma- 
tra wrappers, La Meriel 
equals the best im- 
ported Havana in every- 
thing but price. 

Every good Tobacconist stocks them. 
Try a few, they double the pleasure of 
your day and cost no more than you 
want to pay. 


LA MERIEL 





lilus trated: MERIEL 
* Bouquets. 






TWELVE. 
STANDARD DE 
Sizes LUXE 
from The ONLY British Made Cigar that can compar 
6d to 1/- with imported Havanas for QUALITY, WORK. 
. MANSHIP AND AROMA, 
| 








SCIENCE PROGRES 














A QUARTERLY RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS. 
Editor : SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B.., F.RS,, 
No 86. OCTOBER, 1927. 7s. 64, 
RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Pure Math Pa 
emisiry; Geolo Zoology: ricultural Phy 
ARTIC LES: Popular Elements of. r Theory of G Pr 
G. A. Miller, Ph.D. Band Spectra. By R. C. Jol D.Sc. 5 
Applic: tions of Sound Propagation to CGeophysic ( . 
nology. By E. G. Richardson, Ph.D., M.S I sevinnis 
“icine: Medicine and Surgery in Ancient Egypt By W. R. Day 
rt Puli «AR SCIENCE: A Vegetable Mother. By a Sisal] 
ESSAY An Aspect of the History of Atomism. By Joshua ¢ 
B.Sc 
TES: The late Dr. Kammerer. By Professor FE. W. Ma | 
"Me ter Nerves. By J. H. M. Sykes. Two Common N 
and News. 
cont ow — NCE: On the Writing-up of S Ry 
to ; 
ESSAY-REV IE Ww S: The Influence of Sir Patrick Manson o: Pr 
of Medicine in the Tropics. By J. G. Thomson, M B » Cl 
REVIEWS of 67 Books, ete. 
Annual Subscription Cncludin , 31s. 2d 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W.1, 
ne 
| Contents. October, 1927. 3/6 net, 


LIBERALS AND THE 
GENEVA AND LEAGUE 


LABOUR MOVEMENT 
By the Right Hon. 
POLICY 


Sir HERBERT SAMUEL 





By the Right Hon. LORD PARMOOR 


THE KIGHTH ASSEMBLY By WILSON HARRIS 
CENTURY OF MGDERN GREDCE By Dr. WILLIAM “oean 
PRINCE MAX OF BADEN By Dr. G. P 
THE POLITICAL OL TLOOK OF ISLAM By 1. V. TEHARYKON 
THE CENTRAL AREA OF AtRICA AND VHE MANDA 
PRINCIPLE, By Col. HAROLD SWA YNE, C.M.¢ 
THE PROMISE OF PARTNERSHIP IN INDUSTRY 
By F. W. RAFFETY 
THE AMERICAN RESFARCIL FOUNDATIONS 
By Dr. G. E. G. CATLIN 


DRAMATIC SILENCES By E. E. KELLETT 

LOS ANGELES By ANTHONY CLYNE 

THR ENG eee ABROAD By C. COPLAND PERRY, Pho 

NAVARINO 2 By PERCY CROSS STANDING 

POREIGN AFI "AIRS By CEORGE GLASCOW 
Geneva, the Prot 1 and Arbitration ( r Ir t 
c risis; Agitation A sainst th ‘Tre: aty of Trianon; G B Russia, 
and China; Th Sias ~=Bay Pira 

LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

SHORTER REVIEWS 
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PRIZES FOR LYRICS AND “VERSES 


scheme is announced in the October number of 
Feminine Life,” post free 3 
439- 441 Oxford Street, London, 


A unique 


a | 





w. 1. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West 17 W.C. 2 


End pest | Avenue, > 
Paid up Capital R ese ose eco on £4,000,000 
Reserve bund «. £3,810,000 
Reserve Liability of P roprictors under the Charter ..  £ 4,000,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
—— out Australia and New Zealand. Bnet for fixed — received. 
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" “REINCARNATI N : 
For all books on this subject by ANNIE re 
BESANT, C. W. LEADBEATER, C. JINARA- IE, 
japasA, IrviNG S. Cooper, T. PASCAL, 1S 

E. D. WALKER and others, and for all informa- is 

tion on what there is to read on it apply to: Ie 

THE THEOSOPHICAL BOOKSHOP, le 

43 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.1. iE 

G minutes from Oxford ee IE 











.* REMARKABLE BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. . Separate departments for beautifully bound books, 
second-hand and rare books, book-plates, and bookbinding. 
3. We supcrintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, and cleaning 
of private libraries. 
4. We maintain a lite erary service bureau. 
5. We conduct a mail-order and tek pane service which gives immediate 
and intelligent attention to all order 
Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Bookle: 


J. & E. BUMPUS, Ltd 


350 Oxford St., Londoa, w.i1 
By Appointment to His Mayesty th: Kinz 
‘Phones — Mayfair 1223 aid 1224 
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JOURNAL OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


| LEADING CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
| PRESENT TENDENCIES IN SPECULATIVE 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By PROFESSOR JOHN S. MACKENZIE. 
A FUNCTIONAL THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE (II1.). 

By PROFESSOR HUGH A. REYBURN. 
LIFE AND MATTER. By SIR OLIVER LODGE, F.RS. 


THE LIMITS OF EVOLUTION. 


By PROFESSOR N. LOSSKY. 
THE GOODNESS OF GOD. By LEON ROTH, D.Phil. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF MAN’S FREEDOM. 
By MICHAEL KAYE, 
GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE. 
y JOHN MACMURRAY, M.A. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE 
Addresses by (1) PROFESSOR L. T. HOBHOUSE, (2) THE 
RT. HON. THE EARL OF BALFOUR, K.G., O.M., F.RS. 


Philosophical Survey. 


M.A. 


Price 3s. 6d. 7 Annual Subscription, 14s. net, { free. 
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| MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 

















CONTENTS. OCTOBER, 
THE JUTLAND BATTLE: THE GERMAN POINT OF VIE\ 
By ADMIRAL REINHARD SCHED 
KING ALBERT AND THE NEW BELGIUM. By DUDLEY HPATHC 
FRENCH METHODS IN NORTH AFRICA.By Major E. W. Pots NEWMAS 
MONSIEUR POINCARE’S WORK FOR FRANCE. By Joun Be 
THE LIBERAL LAND POLICY. By JAMES CORBET 
THE WORLD OF WALTER DE LA MARE. By R. H. Coa 
SAAD PASHA ZAGHLUE,. By Owrn TWEED! 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AND THE RECENT LEEDS MEETIN 
By Joun B. C. Kersnaw, F.1.C., FSS 
REMY DE GOURMONT: A MODERN “MAN OF LETTERS 
By RICHARD ALDINGT 
HE LINHAY ON THE DOWNS. By HENRY Wise 
UN <NOWN LONDON, By FE. BERESFORD CHANCELU 
u BB AND FLOW: A MONTHLY COMMENTARY. By STEPHEN Gwin 
‘EAST BY EAST. By ELinor Morpat™ 
ON A NEW FROISSART. By W. H. Gran 
CURRENT LITERATURE. By S. M. Eu 
NEW BOOKS, By J. A, 7. Iow 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE, 6d. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD 
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